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it remains sticking in the branches of the trees [which are submerged 
during the inundations} and appears like the nests of birds in them. 
The united waters bend to the westward!® from the city or town of Aror 
[oy!—the Aldor—yyN!—of others] in the middle of the territory of 
Sind, and are received into the Nahr-i-Mihran or Mihr4n River, which 
flows slowly through the midst of the country, and forms a number of 
islands [č. e., the waters flow in several channels which again unite, and 
the lands between are islands] until the river reaches Manstriyat 
[ &3) 9-20 as he always spells the word in the original]. This city is 
situated among the branches of the river, and from that place the river 
unites with the ocean by two channels. One is near the town of Lo- 
hárání [ EIES ],163 and the other ponds round towards the east in the 
confines of Kaj kz rE J] and is called the Sind Shakar 
ie Sls ddw—-Sind- oe 8l diw ], which means The Sea of Sind. 


* * * The river Sarasat [ “,~ | unites with the ocean to the east of 
Stiminath.”!6* This last named river is, of course, the Saraswati, which 


162 This is not given in the printed text. 

163 Tn another place, Bú-Rihán, immediately after referring to Loháraní at the 
mouth of the Nahr-i-Mihrdn, where it unites with the ocean, says, that, “from 
Bazanah [ IBS) also as} 3 and “I;? in other MSS., and in copies of Rashid-nd-Din’s 
work |, between south and west, is the city of Anhal-waérah E latet = ¥ totes and 
B lobes ], distant sixty farsangs ; and from Stminath, on the sea, fifty. From Anhal- 
warah or Nahal-warah towards the south is Lio-des or Lar-des KESSY or EESE. ne 
the kasbahs [bazdr towns | of which are Bahzúj or Bahréj [ TE cr Tye J], and 
Dhanjira or Rhanjúrá [ hatto or b= 1, distant forty-two farsangs. Both 


these places are on the sea-shore east of aly [ or 80 Táná]. This is what Eliot 
reads ‘‘ Baniya” at page 27, “ Bilha [Banf4]” at page 37, “ Bania” pages 39 and 
40, “Tána ” and “ Bhati” at page Gl, and “ Bania” at pages 77 and 79. From 
Bazdnah to the west is Multan, fifty farsangs distant [a distance which will not suit 
Gnzarát]; and from Bhati rer 5 ost or le or ose; for it is written in as 
many different ways] fifteen farsangs. From Bhati south-west [south-east in one 
copy] fifteen farsangs, is Aror, Arro, Aro, or Udar BOU = a) -sl - yoy! ] meant, 
probably, for 9°! or 429! [foreigners, it will be remembered, always leave out the ® 
in Hindi words]. Bhátí lies between two branches of the Sind Rid [not the Nahr- 
i-Mihran, it will be observed], thence twenty farsangs to Bahman-no Manstriyat ; 
and from thence to Lohdérant, which is the mouth of the river [he mentions two 
mouths in the text above: this was the western month at that period]; where it 
empties itself, is distant thirty farsangs.” Compare also Elliot, Vol. I, page 61, who 
says, at page 58, that this “ Naraya”’ as he read it, and which his Editor altered 
into Narana, is “ the capital of Guzerát,” but, in the original, the word is “ ust yg 
and Dhs» in different copies. 
164 See page 182. - 
C cC 
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falls into the sea near Pattan Som-nath, not the classical river, the tri- 
butary of the Ghag-ghar, described farther on, the sacred river of the 
Brahmans. 

In another place he states, that, “ from Bazánah [ %1 —also N. 
Sty ‘and &3ty9 in different MSS.}] where roads branch off to the west, 
Multan, distant fifty farsangs, and to Bhati [ oss. l6—also written ee 


165 The place called ‘‘Bhati” above, is what Elliot at page 79 calls ‘‘ Bania”’ 
where the country is “a marine strand ; ” and whatever may be its correct name, 
whether Bazdnah, as Bu-Rihan writes it, be the capital of Guzarat or not (but Anhal- 
Wárah was its ancient capital), all these places, undoubtedly, lay near the sea coast, 
between the mouth of the Mihran of Sind and Kathidwar, and this evidently was 
Elliot?’s idea when writing abont it as “the capital of Guzerat.” Notwithstanding 
this, from the footnote 9, page 58, of the volume referred to, written by the Editor, 
Mr. Déwson, it appears that Elliot considered it, “one of the most interesting 
places in the North-Western Provinces [sic] to identify [this “marine strand” in 
the North-Western Provinces!} from the pages of Birini.” He thought it to be 
represented by the modern Narwar, and entered into details in support of this view, 
but he was unable to account for its being called the capital of Guzerat.”’ 

Then the Editor tells us, that General Cunningham takes another view, and 
says : “ I have identified Guzerdt with Bairdt, or the ancient Matsya. * * * Firishta 
fi. e, “Briggs?” ] gives these two names as Kuirdt and Nardin, which he says, 
were two hilly tracts, overrun by Mahmúd of Ghazni. Now Guzerdt and Kairdt are 
only slight corruptions of Bairdt, when written in Persian characters; and Ndrdin 
and Nardna are still slighter alterations of Ndrdyana, which is the name of a town 
to the north-east of Bairdt.” See also pages 394, 5, and 6 of Elliot’s Vol. I. 

Now let us see how “ Guzerdt”? and “ Kairdt’’ look so much like “ Bairdt” 
in Persian characters wt 38 - wt, K- w lX and how very much alike are “ Nár- 
din” “Narána” and “ Naráyana” =e a ah J Bat 10, There is not very 
much similarity here, I think: at least, I cannot discover it. The word, however, is 
ay Bazdnah. 

But alas for these “ satisfactory ” identifications! The names given by Firishtah 
in his Persian text are wy 5 5) oy - Nor and KĶırár, which refer to two darahs north 
of Jaldl-dbdd and the river of Kábul, in the Kafiristan, no less than eleven degrees 
farther north! The mistake respecting them I pointed ont in my “ Translation of 
the Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” page 77; and I have also given an account of Amir Mahmiid’s 
expedition to those darahs in my Notes on AFGHÁNISTÁN,” pages 134 and 135, 
from the anthor from whom Firishtah derived the information, and who wrote in 
the time of Amir Mahmud’s grandson, Sultan Farrukh-Zad. See also Elliot, vol. I, 
page 47, where the same darahs of Núr and Kirat, written “ Nirokirdt,” as one word, 
are mentioned along with Lamghdn north of Jalal-Abid and the river of Kábul. 

According to Bú-Rihán, who mentioned this so called “ Núrokírát ” above refer- 
red to, this Bazdnah is 60 farsangs = 180 miles from Anhal-Wdrah, and we know 
where that is, and itis along way from Lamghdn, and from Bairdt too. Aror, the 
ancient capital of Sind, also cannot be referred to here, because this Bhati is but 
20 farsangs =60 miles, north of Manstriyah, and 30 farsangs =90 miles from Loha- 
rání, at the mouth of the Mihran of Sind; and it is said that this place—Aro, Ador, 
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or chle or c'l or sl The town of the Bhatiah is evidently meant here | 
fifteen farsangs. From thence between south and west is Aro or Arú 
[9'in MS., perhaps Aror js)! P], distant fifteen farsangs. From ost 
between two arms or branches of the Sind Rid, is Bahman-no, or 
Bahman-no Manstriyat,!®° distant 20 farsangs, from which Loharani, 
which is the place of outlet [of the river], is distant thirty farsangs.” 
Referring to other routes going from Kinnauj to the Mihran, he 
says, after mentioning Sundm, that, going north-west from thence 
[Kinnauj] nine farsangs is Arat-hir [ y2 œw also written Arat-húz 
- 3.9% wy! or Adatt-hir - jy? waf ], then to => or ps or 5 or 
y= or => [which I will not attempt to speculate upon] six farsangs. 
From thence to Mandhikur [ yy Sy2oK0 ] the kasbah or bázár town of 
Lohawar, east of the river [rawat [the Rawah or Rawf], eight farsangs ; 
then to the river Chandrahah [ Ad} Ode | twelve; then to Jihlam west 
of the Bihat [? MS. has 4 and printed text =k ] eighteen farsangs ; 
from thence to Dahind [ “#9 or Wahind-o48 and ¢)5-Waihind, 
in the printed text], the kasbah of Kandhar [Gandharah], which the 
Mughals!§7 call Kara-Jang [ ula 1,5 ] west of the Ab-i-Sind, twenty 
farsangs.’ * * * Referring to the mouths of the Nahr-i-Mihran, he 
says: “ After this, you come to the lesser and greater mouths of the 
river, and then reach the [haunts of the z2! ] Bawárij who are pirates, 
and Kach [Kachchh] and Siminat. * * * From Debal to Kohra’i or 
Kohara’i [ chès ] is twelve farsangs [thirty-six miles or little over].t63 
etc., — which is probably Addo of the maps,about 60 miles east of Bhúj in Kachchh— 
is but 15 farsangs =45 miles from ‘‘ Bhati’’? The places referred to here mostly lie 


near the sea coast, Elliot’s “Marine strand,” extending from the eastern mouth of 
the Mihran of Sind to Sérath, the Saurdshtrah of the Hindtis—Kathidwaér—and of 
this there can be no doubt. See page 258. 

166 See note 105, ante, page 196, and note 146, ante, page 216. ‘These distances, 
if correct, would show this place é3!$:—Bazanah—to be situated in the north-west 


corner of the present Jasal-mir state. 

167 The words “which the Mughals call Kara-Jang ” will not be found in Bú- 
Rihan’s text. Here we have Rashid-ud-Din, not Bi-Rihan, for the simple reason, 
that, at the period the latter wrote, and for more than a century after, the Mughals 
were unknown to the Musalmán writers. For more respecting this Kará-Jáng, see 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” page 1216; and compare Cunningham, “Ancient India,” page 
55. 

163 See ante page 206, and note 112. The overflow from the channel of the 
Hakré, Wahindah, or Sind-Sdgar still reaches the sea by the inlet which appears as 
“ Kobri” in our maps, the names in which are generally incorrectly written. The 
Hajamro mouth of the Indus is just thirty-four miles (or lately was: it may have 
changed considerably since the publication of the most recent maps) from the 


Kohráí mouth to the north-west. Bawarij is the plural of djl, a war-boat 
apparently, and certainly refers to boats or vessels. 
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Au-Iprisi, who wrote about 545 H. (1150-51 A. D.), nearly a 
century before the investment of Uchchh by the Mughals, says, that 
“ Sand-trl69 [for Chand-úr or Jand-tr ? ‘3’ is interchangable with, and 
often substituted for ‘ch’ and ‘7’ by foreigners] is situated three days’ 
journey south of Multan, which is famous for its trade, wealth, and 
extravagance of its inhabitants. It is said to form part of Hind [he 
afterwards mentions it among other places belonging to Hind], and is- 
situated on the banks of a river which falls into the Mihran above Samaid 
[Basmid of others].!79 Going from Multan towards the north there is a 
desert tract which extends as far as the eastern boundary of Túbarán.!71 
From Multan, as far as the neighbourhood of Manstiriyah, the country 
is held by a warlike race called Nudah | or Núdiyah, as the Sindis write 
it], consisting of a number of tribes scattered about between Tibaran 
and Mukran, Multan and Manstriyah, like the Barbar nomads. These 
Nudahs [Nudiyahs] have peculiar dwellings, and marshy places in which 
they take shelter, if necessary, to the west of the Mihran. They 
possess a fine breed of camels, particularly a sort called karah, like the 
camel of Balkh [the Bakhti camel], which has two humps, and is held 
in great esteem in Khurdsan, and other parts of Irán. 2? * * # 
The place chiefly frequented by the Núdahs [or Núdiyahs] for purposes 
of trade and other matters is Kanda’il.” 

Al-Idrisi also says respecting Debal, that it is a populous place, but 
not fertile, and is inhabited merely because it is a harbour for the vessels 
of Sind and other parts. ‘ Going west,” he says, ‘ from the mouth 
of the great Mihvan [the principal or eastern branch] Debal is six mál 
[miles] distant. From Debal to Nirtin, also on the west of the Mihran, 
is three days’ journey.!7* Nírún is about midway between Debal and 


169 This name occurs in an old map which I shall give farther on between Rirhi 
and Multan, and it would therefore seem that it was known in the early part of the 
last century; and, from its position therein, appears to have been situated some- 
where about Nohar, or Islam-Kot of the present day, near the banks of the Hakra, 
or farther north. It seems to be identical with the town or city of Jand or Chand 
mentioned ante, at pages 213-14. 

170 See ante page 216. 

17L This appears to refer to the southern parts of the great, elevated plateaus 
extending from a few miles east of the Indus to the high left bank of the Biah, 
and through which the rivers forming the Panj Ab, or Panch Nad, now cut their 
way, and which from what is known as the thal or bér-i-Chinao west of the Chin-ab, 
and bár and dhaiyd east of it. These elevated plateaus represent three distinct 
geological periods apparently, respecting which more will be found in the notice of 
the rivers farther on. 

172 See ante page 217, where Ibn Haukal says much the same, and note 146. 

173 The position of Nirdn is plainly shown in the old maps of the Masálik wa 
Mamalik and Ibn Haukal, as well as from the description of its whereabouts in those 
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Manstiriyah, and persons going from one to the other cross the river 
here. Nírún is a place of little importance, but it is fortified. * * * 


two works, and in others, including Al-Idrisi in the text above. Modern writers 
identify its position satisfactorily to themselves, but differ as to its whereabouts. 
Elliot fixes it at Jarak, while Cunningham prefers Haidar-dbad. He says (“ Ancient 
India,” p. 279) “the people still know it—Haidarabad—as Nirankot,” but this re- 
quires confirmation. He also says, “it was situated on the western bank of the 
river. * * * At present the main channel of the Indus runs to the west of Haidar- 
abéd, but we know that the Phulelt or eastern branch, was formerly the principal 
stream. According to McMurdo, the change of the main stream [by which McMurdo 
means the Hakra, Wahindah, or Sagarah, not the “ Phuleli’”’] to the westward of 
Haidarábád, took place prior to A. H. 1000, or A. D. 1592 [ Haigh previously quoted, 
says “the change occurred only in the middle of the last century,” and he is per- 
fectly right], and was coincident with the decay of Nasirpur [Nasr-ptr is the correct 
name], which was only founded in A. H. 751, or A. D. 1350.” 

The Naşr-púr here referred to, I may observe, lies some seventeen miles N. N. 
E. of Haidar-abad, and was founded by Sultan Firtiz Shih, the Khalj Turk ruler of 
Dihli; while the place referred to by Elliot (“Indian Historians,’ Vol. I, p. 216) as 
being a place of great importance as carly as the time of Didah, the Sumrah, who 
was contemporary with Sultan ’Abd-ur-Rashid of Ghaznin, some three centuries 
before, refers to an entirely different place. That refers to Nasir-ptir in the south- 
east of Sind. It was still the chief place in that part in Akbar Badshah’s time, and 
gave name to one of the five sarkdrs into which the territory dependent on Thathah 
was divided. It was here that the same Sultán founded a fort on the banks of the 
Sankrah [Hakrd], on his advance against Thathah the last time from Guzarát. 

Cunningham continues: “ As Nasirpur is mentioned by Abul Fazl [Gladwin’s 
translation ?] as the head of one of the subdivisions of the province of Thatha, the 
main channel of the Indus [the main channel, as I have before mentioned, was the 
Hakra] must have flowed to the eastward of Niran Kot or Haidarábád at ag late a 
date as the beginning of the reign of Akbar.” I may observe that Abti-l-Fazl’s 
work was completed in the forty-second year of Akbar Badshah’s reign, and that 
Nasir-ptr (a different place from Nasr-ptr) was, as stated above, the name of the 
most south-easterly sarkdr of the Thathah province, one of the seven mahdils of 
which was Nasir-pur, giving name to the sarkdr, and that Amar-Kot was another. 
In this part a small fortified town was also founded by Sultan Fírúz Shah, the Khalj 
Turk, on his advance from Gondhal to Thathah. 

Elliot, on the other hand, identified, according to the writer previously quoted, 
Nirén Kot with “ Jarak, and the Kinjar lake near Heláí in its neighbourhood, as 
that in which the fleet of Muhammad Kasim [Mukhammad, son of Kasim, is meant, 
the latter having been dead for years] lay,” but Cunningham adds that ‘the Kinjur 
lake has no communication with the Indus,” and thus he disposes of Jarak “ identi- 
fied” by Elliot and others ; but Elliot says (Vol. I, p. 400): “ I am disposed to place 
Nirdn at Heldi, or Helaya, a little below Jarak. * * * Lakes abound in the neigh- 
bourhood, and are large enough, especially the Kinjar, to have admitted Muhammad 
Kasim’s fleet.” 

The attempt to identify places mentioned in the ancient history of Sind according 
to the recent state of the channel of the Indus, as if its banks had been of adamant 
instead of hour-glass sand and mud, and had not changed in the space of eleven, 
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From it to Manstiriyah is a little more than three days’ journey. Man- 
şúriyah is surrounded by a branch of the Mihran, but it is at a distance 


much less twenty-three centuries is sufficiently absurd, but it is still greater when, 
from his own authorities (page 157), the fleet of boats of Muhammad was sent up the 
Sind-Sagar (or Wahind Ságarah as stated in the Chach-Némah. See note 181, page 
231), that is, the Hakra or Wahindah, mis-called the “ Narra” in the maps and 
Gazetteers, and that it flowed some seventy-five miles east of this “ Heli” and the 
“ Kinjar lake,” and continued to do so for centuries after the time referred to. How 
many scores of times, likewise, has the western branch (described farther on), 
changed during that period from west to east and back again, and how many lakes 
formed, dried up, or swept away ? 

Wood—a keen observer and experienced surveyor—says in his work (“ Journey to 
the Oxus’’) respecting this, that, “In the neighbourhood of Vikkar is the imbedded 
hull of a Dutch brig-of-war, pierced for fourteen guns, affording proof, if any were 
wanting, of the ever-changing course of the Indus. It is in vain in the delta of such a 
river to identify existing localities with descriptions handed down to us by the 
historians of Alexander the Great. The whole country from Kach’h to Karachi is 
alluvial, and none of its spontaneous productions, the tamarisk tree, for instance, 
eæhibit the growth of a century. Higher up the course of the river, where its channels 
are more permanent, this tree attains a large size, and this never being the case in 
the delta, our conclusion would appear legitimate, the soil at both places being the 
same. 

“Could the northern apex of the delta be as easily fixed as its triangular sides 
can be defined, we might then venture to speculate on the probability of Alexander 
having visited Kach’h or Gujerat. * * * But, as before observed, the absence of 
tangible localities involves us in a maze of doubt; and hence our deductions are 
oftener the result of fancy than sound inference. 

“ The old Datch-built vessel mentioned above affords negative evidence that the 
mouths of the Indus in her day were not more accessible than at present. * * * 
We have tolerable evidence that the Indus has never been more or less navigable 
than we now find it to be. Tavernier, nearly two centuries ago, said, ‘ At present 
the commerce of T’hat’hah, which was formerly great, is much diminished, as the 
mouth of the river is always getting worse, and the sand, by increasing, scarcely 
gives room for a passage,” pp. 2—3. 

“In a mud basin undergoing continual change, such as the valley of the Indus 
south of the mountains, it is almost vain to look, after the lapse of so many centuries, 
for indications of the Grecian general’s march,” p. 20. 

As to the apex of the delta, there can be very little doubt, that, in very ancient 
times, it was between Bahman-4abad, and the range of lime stone hills running down 
from Aror, and where the Mihran of Sind separated into two branches. See note on 
the rivers farther on. 

To return to the previous subject, however, after this digression. One thing 
appears conclusive, namely, that as the distance between Bahman-abad and Nírún 
was rather more than between Nirtin and Debal, its site must be looked for some 
thirty-five or forty miles south of the modern Haidar-4b4d, and about the same 
distance east of Thathah ; and in the Sindi accounts of the founding of Haidar-dbad 
there is no mention of its being founded on the site of Nírún. Al-Idrisi says Nirdn 
lies about half way between Manstriyah and Debal, that it is three days’ journey 
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from the river. Itis on the west of the principal branch, which flows 
from the direction of Kálarí, a town one day’s journey from Manstiriyah, 


between the latter place and Nírún, and that people going from thence to Manstiriyah 
cross the river at Manjabari (which lay about mid-way between the two places). 
Ibn Haukal, on the other hand states, that the country of Nirtn is rather nearer to 
Manstriyah than to Debal ; and, in another place, that while it is six days’ journey 
from Manstriyah to Debal, it is but two days’ journey between Nírún and Debal, 
In the map contained in the Masalik wa Mamálik, and also in Ibn Haukal’s map, 
Nirtin is some distance from the banks of the great river, and Manjdbari intervenes 
about midway between it and Bahman-ábád. But between the time that Al-Idrisi 
and Ibn Haukal wrote, a period of about one hundred and eighty years, great changes 
appear to have taken place, since the latter says that “the Muihran passes on 
towards Nírún, and then flows to the sea.” See farther on about the second great 
transition of the courses of the river, also Elliot Vol. I, page 78. 

Cunningham at page 279 of his work has the heading “Patala or Nirankot,” which, 
as before noticed, he identifies with Haidar-ábád, and the “ Pattala of Arrian,” but at 
page 236 he considers that ‘‘ another name” appears to have “‘a confused reference 
to Nirunkot.” It is confused enough truly. This name is “the Piruz of Istakhri, 
[the Istakhari], the “ Kannazbiir” of Ibn Haukal, and the “ Fiabúz” of Edrisi 
[Al-Idrisi];” and, after quoting what they say from Elliot, he considers that their 
“unknown city ” will accord exactly with that of Nirankot. “ Debal,” he says, 
“I will hereafter identify with an old city near Låári-bandar [at page 279 he says 
Ldri-bandar is its probable position], and Aanhdbari [Manjábarí ?] with Thatha.” 
Had Ibn Haukal’s map contained in Elliot’s volume given all the names, as in that 
of the Masalik wa Mamalik, which I have appended to this paper, it would have 
been perceived that what has been called “Fíirabúz,? ‘“Kannazbir,” and “ Pirúz,” 
lay midway between Darak and Manjábárí, and between Nírún and Debal, but a 
little nearer to the latter and about north of Debal, while Nirtin lay more to the 
north-east from Debal; and the place in question, “‘ Firabiz,’’? or whatever it may 
be, was a town of M, whereas Nírún was a town of Sind, and they are totally 
distinct places. The name of this place is written in a variety of ways in the 
different authors, but in the Masálik wa Mamálik, in Ibn Hauķal, and Al- Idrísí, it is 


wzy- Oa FOTS, z Jyh - ppl = 59h - Jars and 39%, but by what means 
it is managed to get Kannazbir, Kannazpair,” and “ Kinarbar ” out of it, ig beyond 
my comprehension and how the ‘n’ becomes doubled. 

It is clearly stated that Nirtin lay on the road from Debal to Manstiriyah, the 
position of which two places there is no doubt about. Then, that between Debal 
and Mansiriyah is six days’ journey. Thus we can compute by actual measurement 
within a few miles, to be about one hundred and twenty milesas the crow flies, or 
about twenty miles, to the day’s journey. The Istakhari, the Masdlik wa Mamilik, 
Ibn Hankal, and Al-Idrisi, all say that Nírún lay between Debal and Manstriyah, and 
that Nírún was three days’ journey from each, It is likewise stated, that from 
Arma’il (the Hormara of the maps) to Debal is also six days’ journey, consequently, 
the distance is much the same from Debal to Manstriyah as from Debal to Arma’ fl.’ 
This being determined, Ibn Haukal says, that from Debal to this “ Kannuzbir is 
four days’ journey [“ fourteen days,” as in Elliot is an error or a misprint for 
“four’’], consequently, the distance from Debal thereto is one-third less than to 
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where it separates into two branches, the principal branch flowing 
towards Manstiriyah, and the other north-west-wards as far as Shartisan 
[Sadúsán or Siw-istén] when it turns westwards and re-unites with 


Arma’il. He then says that from “ Kannazbir’’ to Manjibari or Manchiabari is 
two days’ journey. Al-Idrisi says that Manjabari or Manchabarf is three days’ journey 
from Shartisan [Siw-istan, the modern Sihwan], and this we know the exact position 
of, and therefore Manjabari or Manchabari was the same distance from Sihwán as 
Niriin was from Debal and Manstriyah. He also says that it is six days’ journcy 
from Sharúsán or Siw-istin to “ Ftrabuz,” the “Kannazbir” of Ibn Haukal [I give 
the names as mentioned in Elliot and quoted by Cunningham, because the originals 
are anything bnt “ Kannazbúr,” “ Kinnazbir,”’ “ Firabiz” or “ Pirdz,’” as may 
be seen above], and that in going from Debal to “ Firabiz” the road passes by 
Manjabari. He also says that ‘ Firabiz” belongs to the province of Mukrdn, that is, 
that it was close to the Sind border. Elliot in his version of Ibn Haukal, vol. I, pp. 
33-34, has “ Kabrytn [Kannazbtiin]” for this same place, which he also says is ‘in 
Mnkran.” 

Cunningham supposes “ Manhibari,’” as he calls it, to be Thathah, but as he 
“identifies” Debal as Lari-bandar, which were two distinct places and a considerable 
distance apart—twelve farsangs, or thirty-six miles or more, according to Bú-Rihán— 
we may be permitted to be dubious on the subject; and after identifying Niran with 
“ Waidardbad,” he “would suggest,” that the first of the three names, Piruz, 
Kannezbur, and Férabiiz (which Elliot identifies with “ Punjgoor”) all of which 
refer to one place, “might possibly be intended for Nírún, and the other two for 
Nirunkot, as the alterations in the original Arabic characters required for these two 
readings are very slight.’ I will show how slight they are. Nírún and Nirdn Kot 


. . we 
are written way? - wys Wy, “Binz Sek 5 “ Kannazbur da} 539 3  Firabuz” 
—j9’y39 All these are very much like cach other certainly. A few lines under he 
continues: “ comparing Biladuri’s [the Baldzari’s extract in Elliot] Kizbun with Ibn 
Haukal’s Kannazbur [see also his note to p. 287], and Edrisi’s Firabuz, I think it 
probable they may be intended for Punjgir, as suggested by M. Reinand.” 

The position of this many named place with respect to Armé’tl the “ Hormara”’ 
of the maps, Debal, Manjabari or Manchabart on the Mihran (from which it was two 
days’ journey), the great month of that river, and Nírún, would be some cighteen 
miles north-north-east of Jarak, bnt “ Pnunjgoor” of Elliot, and “ Panjgûr” of 
Cunningham, in Mukran, and only three hundred and serenty miles farther west-north- 
west, is totally impossible. With regard to Manjébari or Manch#bari, there is a 
place called AZanjhand in the maps, close to the Railway on the west bank of the 
Indus, just half-way between Kotri and Sihwan, fifty-nine miles from Jarak, and 
still a place of some importance, but the distance from Debal would be too great. 
See the old’Arab map, where Manjabart or Manchabart, written without diacritical 
points, is marked. 

To the south of Haidar-abad, in the plain close to where the Fulailit branch of the 
Indns nsed a few years back to unite with the Gini, the country for miles ronnd is 
covered with broken bricks and the rained foundations of large bnildings. Tradi- 
tion says that a large and flonrishing city once covered the plain and extended as 
far as the range of limestone hills on the extreme northern part of which, some 
eighteen miles farther north, Haidar-abad stands, Hereabouts the site of Nirin-kot 
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the main river, and forms after that but one stream.!7# This junction 
occurs twelve mil [miles] below Manstriah. The river then passes 
on to Nirtin, and subsequently unites with the ocean.!75 Manstiriah is 
accounted among the dependencies of Sind, like Debal, Nirtin, Shartsan, 
Chandutr, Baniyah, Kalari, Atri, Basmid, Multan,!”6 ete. 

* Dor??? lies on the bank of the Mihran which flows west of that city 
[or town]. It compares with Multan in size. From it Basmid is three 
days’ journey, Atri four days’, and Kalari two. The last-named place 
is on the west bank of the Mihran, is a well fortified town, and carries 
on a brisk trade. Near it the Mihran separates into two branches, the 
largest branch [7. e. the main branch] flows towards the east as far as 
the vicinity of Manstriyah which is on its west bank, while the other 
runs north-west, then north, and afterwards towards the west.!73 The 
branches again unite about twelve míl [miles] below Manguriyah. Kalari 
is some distance out of the main route, but is much frequented for 
trading purposes. It is distant from Manstriyah a long days’ journey of 
forty mil [miles], and from Shartsan [Siw-istan or Sadúsán] three days’ 
journey. Shartisan is remarkable for its size, its fountains, and canals, 
its abundant productions, and its profitable trade. From thence, distant 


might be sought for. Then again there are the ruins near “Shakhr-pir, of the 
maps, some thirty miles westwards from Thathah, and the extensive ruins near Badin, 
about thirty-three miles west of that again. The ruins at this place are similar to 
those of Bahman-no or Bahman-abad, and the city or whatever it was, was probably 
destroyed at the same time. ‘The ruins near Badin may be those of Manjabart, and 
those near “ Shakhr-ptr ” may be the remains of NirGin Kot, but more probably 
of Damrilah; but there is no district of Sind less likely to show remains of anti- 
quity than that known as Shah Bandar. 

174 See BG-Rihan’s account above, who also mentions two mouths. 

175 It is stated in the Tarikh of Hafiz Abrú, which is a comparatively modern 
work, but held in great estimation, and completed about 829 H. (1425 A. D.), that, 
“ The source of the river Sind is on the skirts of the mountains of Kash-mir [north 
of], and runs from the western side of those mountains into the territory of Man- 
siriyah, its course being from north to south, and near the end of its course bends 
towards the east, and enters the sea of Hind. The river Jamd [the Jhilam] also 
rises in the mountains of Kash-mir, but on the south side. It rung from north to 
south, and enters the land of Hind. * * * In the neighbourhood of Multan it unites 
with the Sind river, which falls into the ocean. The Biah is a large river, which 
rises on the east side of the mountains of Kash-mir, flows through the territory of 
Luhawar [Léhor], and from thence to Uchchh, and falls into the ocean in the coun- 
try of Kambayah.” The chronicler, no doubt, meant the tract adjacent to Sorath 
or Saurdshtra, between it and Sind, the river separating the two tracts of country ; 
and he referred to the Hakra or Wahindah of which the Biah was still a tributary. 

176 Others consider Multan to be dependent on Hind. 


177 The word is 339 or Ror - 39), it appears written with ò in MSS, 
173 See Ibn Haukal, page 215. 
D D 
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three days’ journey, is Manjabari, a town situated in a depression or 
hollow, a pleasant place, surrounded with gardens, fountains, and run- 
ning water. * * * It is two days’ journey from Debal.!7? * * * 
Among the places of Hind, touching upon Sind, are Fámhal, a&ls5,180 
Sindan, Saimúr, etc.” He mentions likewise certain maritime isles, 
referring, no doubt, to the tracts on the coast, and the Ran, or great 
marsh, between the mouths of the Mihran and Kackchh. 

The Kazwini, who quotes from a much earlier writer, does not give 
us very much information respecting the rivers of these parts, but he 
says, that “The Nahr-i-Mihran [that is the Ab-i-Sind. See ante note 
117.] rises in the same mountain region in which the affluents of the 
Jihtin take their rise,” and, that ‘the Nahr-i-Mibran flows in a general 
direction of about south-west. After being joined by another Nahr from 
the eastward, the united rivers flow towards the west [south-westwards |, 
and fall into the sea of Fars. A branch having separated from the 
Nahr-i-Mihran, encircles Manstriah, and makes it like unto an island.” 
The territory immediately about Manstriyah is, of course, meant as 
shown in the Masalik wo Mamalik map. 

In another place, quoting from the Istakhari, already noticed, he 
says: “ The Istakhari states, that the Nahr-i-Mihran rises at the back 
of the mountain [range] out of which the afluents of the Jihtin issue. 
It then appears near Multan, on the boundary of Samandir [ yj, J, 
and, having passed under [below] Manstiriyah, unites with the sea to the 
east of Debal.” ; 

Iu another place the Kazwini mentions Nudiyah or Nidiah, which 
he says, “is an extensive tract of country in Sind, containing numer- 
ous people, who are of different tribes. They possess considerable 
wealth; and most of the cultivation is rice, [showing that water was 
not scarce]. * * * They also have a fine breed of camels, the like 
of which is not found elsewhere. They are taken into Khurasin and 
Bars to breed from.” 

Another geographical work, the Murdsrp-un-Prind, plainly states, 
that ‘‘ Debal is a well-known town [or city] on the shore of the sea 
of Hind, and a place of considerable trade, near which place, likewise, 
the rivers of Lahor and Multan, empty themselves into the ocean.” 

We may now gather further information respecting these rivers of 
Sind from the proceedings of the Arab conquerors, but they double up 


179 The name of this place is generally written Dibal by the old geographers and 
historians, but, as the name is evidently derived from Debal or Dewal—an idol- 
temple—the mode of spelling given above is the more correct. 

180 J leave it as itis written. This is the word of which Elliot makes “ Kam- 
báya.” 
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events, so to say, considerably. Ahmad, son of Yahya-al-Balazari, 
author of the Furdu-uL-BALADAN, previously quoted, is the earliest 
historian.!8! He brings down events to the year 227 H. (842 A. D.). 
He does not appear to have actually visited Sind; for his work is a 
general history of the conquests of the ’Arabs, but he quotes from 
persons who had been, and had served, in Sind; and he is repeatedly 
quoted by Al-Mas’tidi and Ibn Haukal, both of whom afterwards visited 
it, and by others. He died in 279 H. (892-93 A. D.). It is strange 
that there is so little mention made in Tabari’s chronicle respecting the 
conquest of Sind. All he says is, that, “ during the Khilafat of Walid, 
son of ’Abd-ul-Malik, many victories were gained; and, among other 
parts, a portion of the territory of Hindtstan was conquered by Muham- 
mad-i-Abt-l-Kasim,” and this is all. Sind he included in Hind or 
Hindustan. 

The Baldzari says, that Muhammad, son of Kasim, advanced into 
Sind from Sijis-stan by way of Arma’il,!8* which was taken, and reached 
Debal or Dewal, the sea-port of Sind, and the nearest point from thence 
[Armé’il] on the sea-coast of Sind. Here there was a budh, the name 
given by the ’Arab writers to a Budhist temple where idols are wor- 
shipped, and which the name of the place was derived from. From this 
budh a large red flag waved from a tall staff, which was struck by one of 
the balistas of the ’Arabs, and knocked down. The place was taken by 
assault, after which Muhammad moved to Nírún or Nírún Kot,!88 which 


181 The Ghach Namah, however, may be considered equally early, as it contains 
the accounts related by actual actors in the events recounted in it, handed down 
from sire to son. See note 185. 

182 This well known place in the history of Mukran and Kirman, Elliot, in his 
“Indian Historians” invariably miscalls ‘‘ Armdbel,” just as he miscalls Kandé’il 
“ Kanddbel,” and “ Handdbhel,’ in most planen, but ‘“ Kanddil” in a few others. 
It is, apparently, what Masson calls “ Hormara, 

188 The Chach Namah says, that, after possessing PAE of Debal, he despatched 
his balistas on boats which went up the river which they call the Sind Ságar [that 
is, the main branch of the Hakra or Mihran of Sind] towards Niran Kot, but went 
himself with his army towards Sisam, and when he reached it, he received a reply 
to his announcement of the capture of Dcbal from Amir Hajjaj which was dated 
Rajab, 93 H. (May, 712 A. D.). 

An ’Arab who was present, quoted in the Chach Namah, states that Muhammad 
proceeded from Debal to the Hişár of Nírán, which was twenty-five farsangs 
(seventy-five miles) distant, and that on the seventh day he reached the neighbour- 
hood of Nirtin, which was a grassy plain which they [the people] called Bala-har in 
the tract or district [zamtn] of Ro’i or Ri. At that period, the Ab-i-Sihan and the 
Mihrán, had not reached it ; and the troops became much distressed for water, and 
began to complain. Muhammad having offered up prayers to Heaven for rain, it fell, 
and all the water-courses and reservoirs in that vicinity were filled, 
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capitulated. Proceeding north-eastwards, he came to a river which 
flows on this [the west] side of the Mihran,'S* which he crossed, and then 
took a place called Sahbán [Sisam of the Chach Namah, and Salim of 
others], after which he moved to the banks of the Mihran, His object 
was to attack Bahman-abad, the place of greatest importance in that part 
of Sind; but, before doing so, he had to detach part of his force to recover 
possession of Siw-istan, which had previously been surrendered to him, 
but which had now revolted, the exact situation of which, with Bahman- 
Abad, and Aror, or Alor, there is no possible doubt about. His detaching 
this force, as he did, clearly shows, that, at that time, the Mihran of 
Sind or Great Mihran, as some of the old writers call it, did not flow 
even 50o near to Siw-istan or Sadúsán, as it did when the Masálik wa 
Mamalik and Ibn Haukal’s work were written, some two hundred years 
after these events; for, according to the maps in those works, the river 
appears to have still passed some distance east of it.85 Had this not 


When Rá&’e Dahir heard of the fall of Debal, he made light of it, saying that it 
was “a place merely inhabited by low people and traders ; and he directed his son, 
Jai Sinha, to leave a Samani [Priest] there in charge, and repair himself to old 
Bahman-abad.” Nírún was surrendered to the ’Arabs by the Samani in ques- 
tion. 

The Ghach Námah states, that, “in the night following the fall of Debal, one 
Jáhín, by name, got his women over the walls, and on arriving outside, found horses 
and a dromedary waiting them, which had been sent by Ra’e Dahir, and mounting at 
once, pushed on until they reached a cutting or small channel of the Mihran, which 
they call Gár Mitti [Gar Mitti] on the east side of the Mihran. From thence Jahin 
sent an elephant to convey the news of the fall of Debal to Dahir, who enquired 
what village Jahin had reached; and he was told that “he had reached “ Gar 
Mitti,” that is to say “ Kul-i-Shor” [village of Misfortune or Calamity ’’]. 

184 This may refer to the western branch of the Mihran of Sind, which, near 
Kálarí, some forty miles above Bahman-abaéd, turned to the north-westwards, and 
then south again, but more probably refers to one of the old channels from the 
Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind, which flowed between Siw-istén and Bahman-dbiad, noticed 
farther on. According to the Chach Namah this river was called the Kunbh. 

185 After halting some days at Nírún and suffering for want of forage, that place 
was given up, and Muhammad, leaving a Shahnah or Commissioner there, moved 
towards “the fortress of Siw-istán, situated to the west of the Mihran on the sum- 
mit of a hill.” He determined that he would reduce this stronghold first, and 
having set his heart at rest respecting that part of Sind, on his return from thence 
he would make preparations for crossing that river, and attacking Dahir. Elliot 
has “‘re-cross”? but as he had not crossed it, he needed not to re-cross. 

I may mention here, that the Chach Namah, which is taken from ’ Arabic annals, 
containing the statements of persons who were present along with the Amir, ’Im4d- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Kasim, and who had related the events to their 
descendants some years only after they occurred, was translated in the reign of 
Sultin N&sir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, nearly four hundred years after the Balazari wrote 
his work, just one hundred and thirty-five years after the invasion of Sind. The 
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been the case, and had no other great obstacles existed, which there did, 
he might have crossed and taken his whole force to Bahman-abad from 


original was probably written before the Balazari wrote. It states that Muhammad 
proceeded from Nírún stage by stage until he reached a place called Mauj or Moj 


i i J; which others call Bharaj or Bahraj [ coe 1 the same place as is mentioned 
at page 215, and which also appears in the old ’Arab map, thirty farsangs from 
Nírún, and that there was stationed a Malik on the part of Bajhra, son of Chandar, 
Ré&’e Dahir’s uncle. Then the account passes at once to Siw-istan, the people of 
which—those interested in trade and in saving themselves only—were desirous of 
submitting, but Bajhra would not listen to it, and the fighting men were ready to 
defend it. * * * “ Muhammad, son of Kasim, took up a position before the Registan 
[sandy tract or desert] gate to attack the place, because there was no other ground ; 
for the waters of the rainy season had risen, and, from, or on, the north side, the 
jwe Sind—the Ab-i-Sind—did not, in former times, flow.’ That is to say, at the 
time the narrator was referring to. There is not a word about any ‘selected 


ground,” nor any “ Sindhu Rawal.” Elliot mistook Jsf 0 for Joy. His version of 
the Ghach Namah is very imperfect, or carelessly done; and to understand Muham- 
mad’s movements in Sind, and the events which happened at that time, the Chach 
Namah requires to be properly and faithfully translated. 

These operations against Siw-istan must have been carried on in December, 711, 
if not in January, 712 A. D, but all the dates are more or less confused. 

After some days investment, and the failure of an intended night attack upon 
the ’Arab camp before the Registén Gate, Bajhré, under cover of the night, fled by 
the Koh-i-Shamali [North Hill] Gate, crossed the river [not the Mihran: that was 
a long way off], and did not tarry until he had reached the boundary of Búdiyah, east 
of the river. At that time, the ruler of the Bidiyah territory was Kakah, son of 
Kotal, whose residence was the fort of Sisam on the bank of the Kunbh.” 

From this it would seem that there were two places called Sisam, or there is a 
mistake in one of the two names, which is most probable, because Sisam, the Sahbin 
and Silam of others, is the place which the ’Arabs reached from Nírún on their way 
to Siw-istan. 

After the flight of their governor, the people of Siw-istén were allowed to 
surrender. 

Elliot says that ‘Scisan, a village on Lake Manchur may be the place here 
called Sisam.”’ There is a place, so called, in some comparatively recent maps, but 
such is not to be found in the “Indian Atlas” map from the most recent surveys. 
Sisam, however, as the context shows, was a considerable distance to the eastward 
of Lake Manchhar. 

Mir Ma’stim of Bakhar, one of the historians of Sind, makes a statement worthy 
of record here. He says, that the tract of country west of the Mihrán [ag it flowed 


in his day] dependent on Siw-istan, is called by the Fukah4-i-Islim [Doctors of Law 
w 
and Divinity] by the name of U’shar, because the Jinnah people “> [sic. in MSS., 


possibly meant for Chinnah] submitted of their own accord to ae Musalmans, on 
which account, according to the Shara’, the legal tribute they were liable to, was 
one-tenth ; whereas, if they had been reduced by force of arms, the legal tribute 
would have been one-fifth. 
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Siw-istan, instead of having to return to Nirtn for that purpose. He found 
it impossible, however, to get to Bahman-abad from thence for various 
reasons, as related in the Chach Namah ; for he had previously despatched 
his battering rams up the Sind Sagar towards Nirtin, on the west side 
of the estuary of which, at the distance of about six miles, Bahman-abad 
was situated, as stated by the Balazari, who subsequently visited it. 
When we see the vast changes which a single year brings about in the 
courses of the rivers of these parts, we can form some idea of the changes 
which must have occurred in two hundred; although there are some 
who expect to find on its banks, and actually presume to identify, places 
mentioned above two thousand two hundred years ago, and suppose the 
rivers to be running in the same channels, and in much the same 
positions, as the Greeks found them. 

The Baldzari takes us, at once to Sadúsán or Siw-istan, and states 
that it capitulated, which so far is correct; but another work, the Jami’- 
ut-Tawarikh, says, that, “ the fortress of Salim!°* was first captured, and 
then Sadúsán or Siw-istan surrendered. Its affairs having been disposed 
of, and an ’Arab officer left in charge of it, Muhammad, son of Kasim, pre- 
pared to cross to the east side of the Mihran by a bridge of boats which 
he had caused to be constructed.!87 But the writers do not mention the 


186 The Sahbdn of the Baldzari, and Sisam of the Chach Namah. 

187 Some considerable time elapsed before Muhammad could cross the Mihran. 
After the capitulation of Siw-istan, he, leaving a Commissioner there with a small 
force, moved with his army against Sfsam, and reached a place called Nidhahah 


p šeda in another MS. W!os)_Niahdn] on the banks of the Kunbh. The chief 
priests of the Budh there, who traced their lineage from Ikranah or Akranah on the 
Gang, which they call A-dwand Bihar (See “ Tabakat-i-Nasirt”’ page 491, and Ap- 
pendix D, page xxvi) incited the Ránás of the Jats of Bidhiyah, and Kakah, son of 
Kotal, to make a night attack on the’Arab camp. They made the attempt, Kakah 
sending a thousand men with them, but it did not succeed ; and, soon after, Kákah 
submitted, and subsequently, betrayed his countrymen. After this affair Muham- 
mad appeared before the fort of Sisam and invested it for two days; the infidels 
were defeated, and the fort captured. Bajhra, son of Chandar, and uncle’s son of 
Dahir, with R4wats and Thakurs, who were his dependents and followers, there fell, 


along with Bajhr4; while others fled to Upper-most Bidhiyah [y Yb sayy) J, and 


some to the fort of Bhatlair [ybg ], between Sálúj and Ķandá’íl. 

About this time Muhammad received orders from Amir Hajjaj, saying, that it 
was necessary for him to leave other places alone, and to return to Nirin, and make 
arrangements for crossing the Mihrán and reducing Dahir, and when that was 
effected, the strongholds and provinces would naturally fall into his hands. Muham- 
mad accordingly returned towards Nirin, and, on his way, happened to halt “near 
the fortress situated on the hill (koh) of Nírún, adjacent to which was a lake,” the 
praises of which he gives in glowing terms. Without doubt, this lake is that called 
the Sonhari Dhand, and the ruins of the fort are on the north side of it, The Jam, 
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difficulties he had to encounter, the delay in obtaining boats, the want 


Tamachi, one of the Sammah rulers, is said to have subsequently oceupied it. See 
ante note 173. Muhammad gave Amir Hajjáj an account of his recent proceed- 
ings, and that he “ had reached the bank (lab) of the Ab-i-Sihan, which they call 
Mihrén, at a halting place which lay in the tract of country around Budhiyah, and 
opposite to the fortress of Laghrir or Baghrúr [aye or yy” ], which is sitaated on 
that river [on the east bank] and belonging to the territory of Dahir, and the very 
strong fort of Sisam ; but, in accord with his commands, he had returned, and awaited 
further instructions, which he hoped to get soon,” as the place he was then writing 
from, he says, was “ near to the Dar-ul-Khilifat.” He probably meant nearer than 
Siw-istan was. 

With all this before him, Elliot, in his work, confounds Baghrér with Niran, 
while it is certain that the place in question lay east of the Mihran, and Nirdn on the 
west, as is plainly stated. See vol. 1, page 163, where he has, “ opposite the fort of 
Baghrúr (Nírún), onthe Mihran. * * * This fort is in the country [district is 
meant which lay east] of Alor. * * * The forts of Siwistén and Sisam have been 
already taken,” etc. 

His accounts of Muhammad’s movements preparatory to crossing the Mihran, 
in his extract from the Chich Namah, is hopelessly confused. He says (page 166): 
«Muhammad Kasim [this is how he writes the father’s and son’s names together as 
those of one person] had determined to cross, and was apprehensive lest Rai Dahir 
might come to the banks of the Mihran with his army, and oppose the transit. He 
ordered Sulaiman bin Tihan Kuraishi to advance boldly [here a sad mistake has been 
made, and the words “towards Baghrúr ” have been rendered “ to advance boldly”? 
mistaking yo" for 39)°—‘ pride,’ haughtiness,’ etc. ] with his troops against the fort 
in order that Fúfí, son of Dahir, should not be able to join his father [In a note he 
says: MO. A. is faulty, but seems to say “the fort of Aror.” He was a long way 
from Aror]. Sulaiman accordingly went with 600 horsemen. He ordered also the 
son of ’Atiya Tiflí to watch the road with 500 men, by which Akham might be ex- 
pected to advance [this refers to a place, nota man. See his work page 362], in 
order to cover Gandava [sic.] and he ordered the Samant, who was chief of Nirin to 
keep open the road for the supply of food and fodder to the camp. Musab bin 
?Abu-r-rahman was ordered to command the advance guard, and keep the roads clear. 
[This Mus’ab, son of ’Abd-ur-Rahman, us-Sakafi, was a kinsman of Muhammad). 
He placed Namána bin Hanzala Kalabi in the centre with a thousand men; ang 
ordered Zakwan bin ’Ulwan al Bikri with 1,500 men to attend on Moka Bisaya, chief 
of Bait [sic]; and the Bheti [Bhati?] Thakurs and the Jats of Ghazvt, who had 
made-submission and entered the ’Arab service, were told to remain at Sigara and 
the island of Bait.” 

We all know where Gandabah is, also that det, not ‘‘ Bait,’ means an island, or 
rather, the delta of a river, surrounded by channels, which this was—the delta of the 
Mihrán ; and what he has mistaken for “ Ghazut,” along with his “ Gandava,”’ is 


the word (siy*—western, applied to the Jats on the western side of the Mihrán, as 
sharkt Jats is applied subsequently to those on the east side. We also know for 
certain that Nirfin lay between Debal and Mansiriyah, but nearer to the former, 
and that Sigarah was two days’ journey from Debal on the east. Elliot likewise 
tells us, as does Cunningham, who follows him, that “ Gandaba” was always cailed 
Kandabtl in those days.’ See note 150, page 217. 
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of food and forage, and the consequent loss of men and horses from 


If any one will take the trouble to look at a map, it will be seen at a glance 
what nonsense this is. Gandábah is no less than four degrees of latitude farther 
north than where these operations took place, namely, in the lower part of the delta 
of the Mihran, in the southern part of the present Haidar-abad Collectorate of Sind, 
and between the present town of Jarak and the Puranah Dhorah, and farther north. 
The bet, or delta, at that period, did not extend farther south than the Pir Patho 
hills and the present Wangah Bazar, if so far south. The object of these movements 
of Muhammad, son of Kasim, is sufficiently manifest. It was to pass the western 
branch of the Mihran just above its junction with the main stream again, as in- 
dicated in the “ Masalik wa Mamálik ” map. We must not judge of the lower part 
of the delta by what it is now, but by what it was some twelve centuries since. See 
note 163, page 221. 

The account given in the Chach Namah respecting Muhammad’s movements 
after his return from Siw-istan by command of Amir Hajj4j, contains so many im- 
portant geographical details, that I must give a short abstract of them here. 

At the period in question, one of Ra’e Dahir’s “ Maliks,” as they are styled in 
the Chach Namah, held a Hisar or fort in the Bet or delta, on the Mihrán, and ap- 
parently just below the junction of that branch of the river, which, about forty 
miles above Bahman-abad separated into two, and re-united with the eastern branch 
again some distance to the south of that city, and towards the sea coast. This Bet, 
it is stated, was situated on the east side of the Mihran on the margin of a stream [a 
minor channel], an island formed by the Kunbh river. The Malik was called Rásil, 
son of Simf. Muhammad was told that, if he could win him to his side, the diffi- 
culty of crossing the Mihran would be got over. 

Amir Hajjaj, in his letters to Muhammad, containing excellent advice for his 
guidance, impressed upon him to choose a place where a strong bridge of boats might 
be constructed, and where the cfssing place was flat and even. It was after this 
that Nirin was surrendered to him by its governor, who was continued in charge 
of it. In the mean time, some of the petty chiefs of the Bhati tribe, and others, began 
to submit to him ; and, at Nirún, an inhabitant of Debal, who was a native of Basrah, 
brought to him a Samant or Priest, who, he said, could facilitate his crossing the Ab- 
i-Sind [sic. not Mihrén]. In Muharram, 93 H. (October, 711 A. D.), Muhammad 
moved from his position—the last mentioned was the delightful place on the koh-i- 
Nirún, near the lake before referred to—and arrived near the fortress of Ash-bahar 


( east J, a place of great strength, with a determined garrison, the town, which 
lay on the west side, having been brought within the area of the defences by sur- 
rounding it with a ditch. It was, however, reduced and a Shahnah or Commissioner 
left there. From thence Muhammad moved to the west bank of the &b-i-Mihrán, 
on the verge of the boundary of Ráwar. This appears to have been one of the most 
important places in lower Sind, which Chach had fonnded on the east bank of the 
great river, and near it was Jai-púr, which is constantly mentioned along with it. In 
the mean time, a chief named Mokah, the Bishayah, submitted to the ’Arab leader. 
He was brother of Rasil, the then chief of the Bet, above referred to, and between 
the two brothers and their father, who sided with Rásil, great hostility existed. For 
this the Bet was conferred upon him (nominally), and he was directed to collect 
boats for the propused bridge. 

Muhammad wrote an acconnt of these matters to Hajj4j, and, soon after, moved 
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disease, and the months that elapsed in the mean time. Having effected 


to that part of the west bank of the Mihran which was opposite to Ráwar [and] 
Jai-pir, and Mokah was sent to select a place for crossing. But Hajjaj required “a 
map on paper, with the measures of the depth and breadth of the river, and the 
state of the banks for four farsangs up and down stream at the place proposed ”’ 
During this period, Dáhir’s people had surprised Siw-istan, which had been left with 
but a few of his own ’Arab troops, and Muhammad had to detach 4,000 horse thither, 
and secure it. This is what the Balazari refers to in the text above, as though that 
was the first capture of Siw-istan. 

On hearing of Mokah’s proceedings, and of his going over to the Musalmans, 
Dahir now sent his son Jai Senha to the Bet, to prevent the ’Arabs crossing and 
holding it. Jai Senha came [down stream] with his troops, accompanied by boats, by 
the Kotkah branch, to the banks of the Mihran, to the fort of the Bet opposite to 
Muahammad’s position. 

More than a month passed, want of food for themselves and their horses stared 
the ’Arabs in the face ; the horses fell ill, and such was the scarcity, that those which 
became affected were killed and eaten. Boats were not forthcoming; and suspicion 
arose that Mokah was deceiving them. Hajjaj became angry at the delay, and com- 
manded that boats should be procured by whatever means attainable, and sent from 
his own stables 2,000 horses. In the mean time, provisions and forage began to be 
brought in, but great sickness [scurvy] prevailed, so much so, that Hajj4j had to 
send vinegar, which was done by repeatedly saturating carded cotton with vinegar 
and drying the cotton each time, and when sufficiently saturated, it was made into 
bales for facility of transmission. The cotton was to be soaked in water, and the 
vinegar solution given to the sick. Hajjaj further directed that the passage should 
be made at the Bet, wherever the Mihran was narrowest and the banks easy ; and, 
if there was an island or bank in the channel, it was to be made use of, and the 
crossing effected by degrees, constructing a bridge of boats for the purpose. 

Muhammad now broke up his camp, and marched into the district [or tract— 
gamin | of Sagarah, belonging to the district of Jhim, and directed the boats to be 
brought, and planks as many as might be required. In the interim, the Wazir of 
Ra’i Dahir endeavoured to rouse him from his carelessness and neglect of his affairs ; 
and Muhammad, not desiring to be obstructed in the construction of the bridge of 
boats, and in crossing, detached 600 horse towards the fort of Baghrúr (on the op- 
posite side) to attract the attention of Fúfí, Dáhir’s son, there stationed; also 500 
horse on the road to Akham [“‘Aghamanno” of Hughes, and “ Augoomanoo”’ of 
maps, on the Puranah Dhorah, 25 miles S. E. of Haidarábád] to watch the territory . 
of Kandarah [- zoss. This is Hlliot’s ‘“Gandava.? See also pages 166 and 862 of 


his work]; while the Samaní in charge of Nírún (who had previously submitted to the 
’Arabs) was to take care that food and forage reached the army. Another 1,000 men 
were pushed forward to guard the road, while another body of 1,500 more, and Mokah, 
the Bisdyah, Malik of the Bet, and the Thakurs of the Bhatig and the western 


L Sye | Jats [this is the word read as ‘‘ Ghazn¢” by Elliot. See pages 167 and 507 
of his work], and the chief men of Ságarah, who have submitted, were stationed in 
the jaztrah of Bet.” The author, probably, was not aware that both words are of 
the same signification, one being Persian and the other Hindi. 
As soon as Muhammad reached the Jhim passage, he went to examine where the 
ford was narrowest and least obstructed, and the banks suitable; and he came to a 
H E 
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the passage at last, without much opposition on the part of Dahir, son of 


stand opposite to the jaztrah in question. Having satisfied himself, boats were 
brought, stones laid out [to moor them], planks laid on, joined, and fastened to- 
gether. Dahir being aware of Mokah’s doings, had sent his son, Jai Senha (as before 
noticed) to hold the Bet, and he was directed not to trust the Bisha4yah, Sarband, who 
might be in communication with Mokah. On this, Rasil, the latter’s brother, and his 
enemy, went to Dahir, and asked to be permitted to defend the Bet, as he and his 
father had always been hostile to Mokah ; and he was sent, and directed to prevent 
the ’Arab army crossing, and the chief men of the Bet were commanded to obey his 
orders. On this, Jai Senha returned to his former post at Rawar. Rasil, accordingly, 
effectually prevented the bridge from being finished and secured to the east bank; 
so Muhammad had to have as many boats prepared and joined together on the west 
bank as would span the Mihran, troops were placed on it, and it was pushed off. 
It so happened that (swinging round) it touched the opposite bank exactly at the 
point where the enemy were collected to oppose the passage, and the infantry on the 
bridge of boats, pouring a volley of arrows among them, leaped on shore, formed up, 
and dispersed them; while their comrades secured the bridge head with pegs and 
stakes, and then they pursued the enemy to the very gate of Jhim. One of the 
fugitives, however, managed to get away, and, by dawn the next morning, reached 
Dahir’s camp, and told the bad news. [See Elliot, page 167 ]. 

Then Muhammad addressed his army, and told them of the hardships and 
dangers they were about to encounter, and that if any one wished to return, now 
was the time, but only three persons did, their reasons being deemed sufficient ; and 
the bridge being now quite finished, body after body of the troops crossed, losing but 
one man, who fell from the bridge and was drowned. As soon as the passage had 
been effected, the army was marshalled in battle array, and moved forward until 
near the fort of the Bet, using great caution (as enjoined by Hajjij), and intrenching 
the camp. From thence Muhammad advanced towards Rawar until he reached Jai- 
ptr, and between it and Rawar was an inlet or creek, and at the passage across, 
Dahir, who had reached the east side of the creek with his forces, had sent a party 
to reconnoitre; and Jai Senha was directed to oppose the further advance of the 
’ Arabs, but he was overthrown with great slaughter. 

At this juncture, Rasil, brother of Mokah, who had prevented the ’Arabs from 
completing their bridge and securing it to the east bank, offered to submit; but, in 
order ‘“‘to preserve his honour,” he asked the ’Arab leader to send a party of troops 
and capture him at a certain place, at the jú-e [canal or water-course] of Bartari 
or Batari, five farsakhs from the fort of Kunbh, where he would be, under pretence 
of going to Dahir’s presence. This was done, and then Mokah, his brother, was 
installed in the Bet. 

Muhammad was advised by both brothers, to move from where he then was to 
a place called Nara’{ or Nárání ( cht) ; for Dahir was at Kajijak [a strange Sindi 
word with two ’Arabic (§]; and, on well examining the country around, it was 
found that a large lake [long, narrow lake or dhand], which was impassable (on foot), 
intervened. Rásil said it must be crossed; and he obtained boats, and the passage 
was effected, but still another inlet, dhand, or side channel, intervened between. 
Rasil advised that the force should move another march farther up stream, towards 
Jai-púr on the canal of Dadahah Wab, which is a village belonging to Rawar, and 
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Chach, the ruler of the country, whose capital was Aror, he encountered 
Ra’e Dahir in battle, at the head of a considerable army with numerous 
war elephants, who, towards the close of the day, was completely over- 
thrown, and killed in the engagement. Muhammad, after this success, 
moved towards old Bahman-abad, which was two farsangs!83 from 
where Manstiriyah was afterwards built, its subsequent site at the 
time being a jangal. The great mound, styled “ Thool [Tall] Depur 
Ghangra”’ of the large one inch scale map, six miles north-east of 
Bahman-abad is doubtless its site. At Bahman-abad the remains of Ra’e 


there halt, as Muhammad would then be parallel with Dahir’s position, and from it, 
would be able to act either in front or rear of it, and on Dáhir’s baggage. He did so, 
and came to the canal of Dadahah Wah, on which Dahir moved towards Raéwar ; 
and having there deposited his servants and baggage, he came and took up a position 
Where, between him and the ’Arab forces, only a farsang distance intervened. 
Muhammad, on this, moved nearer towards Dáhir’s position until he had reached 
within half that distance from him. Fighting had gone on for three days, until, on 
the fourth, Dahir himself appeared in the field, and a severe conflict took place. 
Muhammad had detached 6,000 of his troops in advance, with directions to cross the 
channel, which on that day separated the two armies; but, finding that they were 
likely to be hard pressed, through the enemy having got an inkling of the move- 
ment, he moved to their support with the remainder of his forces. Dahir had 
determined on making a supreme effort, and did so. He had concentrated all his 
available forces, and the different tribes of Sind, including the sharki Jats—the Jats 
east of the Mihran—besides his own troops, were posted in the rear in support. All 
was of no avail: the infidels were driven back with great loss; and the Musalmans, 
that night, remained on the field, in the position they had gained. This was the 9th 
of Ramazan, 93 H. (19th June, 712 A. D.). On the following day, the 10th, Muham- 
mad harangued and exhorted his troops [there was no ‘‘khutba,” to read. See 
Elliot, page 169]; the Arabs made a general attack upon Dahir and his forces ; and 
he was finally killed near the fort of Ráwar, between the Mihran river and the canal 
of Dadahah W4h, in endeavouring to reach that fortress, and his troops were over- 
thrown with great slaughter, and pursued to the gates of that place. Jai Senha, son 
‘of Dahir, and Rani Bái, Dáhir’s sister, whom the latter had married, entered the fort 
of Raéwar, and there shut themselves up; but Jai Senha was for sallying forth, and 
again fighting the enemy while life lasted. He was dissuaded from doing so, and 
advised by the Wazir of Dahir, to retire to the hisdr of Balman-abad, where he would 
be able to rally the forces of the country, and be able to make a stand against the 
Musalmians with more chance of success. He did so; and Rani Ba’i, with some of 
Dáhir’s Maliks along with her, remained in the fort of Rawar resolved to defend it. 
It was invested, and the walls breached, and finally surrendered ; but, before this was 
done, Rani Ba’i had ascended a funeral pyre, and joined her husband and brother. 

From this it will be seen, that a considerable time elapsed after the ’Arabs 
entered Sind before these events.came to pass; and, what is surprising, is, that these 
operations went on in the height of the hot season, when, at the present time, the 
rivers are in flood, and the country inundated, and yet no remark is made on the 
subject. 

183 A little over six miles. See note 105. 


z 
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Dahir’s forces had rallied; and in the operations which ensued before 
that place fell, 26,000 men were slain on the part of the defenders.189 


189 Mir Ma’sim here is quite at variance with the historians who wrote several 
centuries before him, and one of whom wrote not much more thana century after the 
events he records, Mir Ma’sim is brief, doubles up events, and thereby coun- 
fuses them. He makes Muhammad, son of Kasim, after the fall of Sfw-istan and 
Salim, reject the advice given him to attack Bahman-abad first, and makes him 
march direct from Siw-istén to Alor or Aror, which he did not do. He says he 
crossed ‘‘ the river” to the mauza’ of Tahl-ti—cs*4y4—which, in two other copies of 
his work, is written ce? and i — three or four kuroh from Síw-istán. The first 
name, however, is correct. “The river” here cannot refer to “the Mihran of 
Sind” (nor even to the branch which flowed towards it from Kalari), which passed 
upwards of forty miles farther east at the period in question, in which direction 
Kalari lay, but to what is called the Kunbh in the Chach Namah. There is still a 
mauza called Tah}-ti about seven miles north of Siw-istan or modern Sihw4n, on the 
east side of the river which we call the ‘‘ Western Nára,” whose channel, in former 
times, was, no doubt, a branch of the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind; and at that period, it 
may have been known as the Kumbh or Kunbh, or river of the Kumbh or Kunbh. 


») 


These words, àse or aS, signify, ‘a water-pot,’ or ‘vessel,’ in Sanskrit; and 
whether we can connect those meanings with the Lake Manchhar which, in its 
centre, is somewhat in the form of a pot or water vessel, being very deep, with steep, 
rocky sides, is rather doubtful, but the idea crossed my mind. The words cannot be 
intended for the Sanskrit word for a spring etc., for that is SS—kund. The ’Arab 


writers do not allude in the slightest degree to this at present great lake, which seems 
hardly to have existed as a lake in those days. Perhaps at the period in question 
only the deep portion contained water, and hence its similarity to a gigantic kunbh. 

With respect to Tahl-ti, I do not presume to say that the present mauza’—the 
“ Talti’? and “ Zultee” of the maps—is the identical place referred to by Mir 
Ma’sim, for a thousand changes may have occurred since that time. I merely men- 
tion the fact of such a place existing under that name in the exact locality mentioned, 
and where also is a Tahl-ti dhand or lake. That Muhammad first reduced Bahman- 
Abad, and then moved to Aror, there is no doubt whatever. Mir Ma’sim says, that 
Ré’e Dahir, finding that Muhammad had crossed to Tahl-ti, despatched a force to 
oppose his advance to the kol-i-db or lake of es Kinjri—or es SS —Kingri— 
(about twenty miles west of the ruins of Aror), upon which, the Arab commander 
marched on ws! ')\_-Rafian—(in other copies of the original wh J and wh), There 
is a Rafi Dero ferry south-west of Kingri), and detached part of his troops to en- 
counter Ra’e Déhir’s forces, and overthrew them. This lake is said, in Mir Ma’stim’s 
work, to have been crossed by the ’Arab army by means of one boat, which took 
three men at a time, which, of course, is absurd. 

After this, according to the same writer, Muhammad moved with his whole 
force against Aror; and, in an engagement, which took place on the 10th Ramazan, 
93 H., near that city, Dahir was defeated and slain. 

From this it will be noticed that he leaves out nearly every thing that occurred 
at Bahman-abaéd during six months, and all the events which took place on the banks 
of the Mihran before that, including Dahir’s death, and has transferred them to Aror 
instead ; and, consequently, has shown, that, for the early history of Sind, he is not 
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Muhammad, leaving a governor there, moved towards Aror and Baghrur, 


to be relied on; while the Chach Namah, contains the relation of events generally 
from the statements of eye-witnesses of what they relate. 

As soon as Jai Senha, son of Dahir, reached Bahman-abad, he endeavoured to 
rouse his brother and kinsmen to oppose the invaders with energy, but without 
result: there was no combined effort made. Accordingly, he despatched letters to 
his brother Fafi, at the capital, Aror; to Ghach, son of Darsiyah, Dahir’s nephew, 
who held Babiyah [the Pabiyah of Elliot before, but, now he makes it Bhitiya 
although there is no ‘h’ in it] on the south side of the river Bíáh [which was subse- 
quently held by Kaksah, son of Chandar, Dahir’s uncle, according to the same 
authority]; and to Dahol or Dahúl, another son of Chandar, who held Nadiyah and 
Kai-kdnan [the “ Kikin” of the Balazari—tracts west of the Ab-i-Sind]. Muham- 
mad, son of Kasim, on the other hand, after the death of Dahir, and capture of 
Rawar, as before related, moved towards Bahman-Abad, between which two places 
were two fortified towns Bahrúr and Dhaliyah. The first offered obstinate resistance, 
and was only captured after two months’ investment, and the latter nearly as long, 
but without much opposition. The people, at last, finding they could not hold out, 
despatched their families from thence by the bridge over the Manhal [branch of the] 
river ; but, on the Musalmans becoming aware of it next day, they were pursued, 
and a great number slaughtered. Such as escaped made their way towards Hindú- 
stan by the Ramal territory [the tracts inhabited by the Bhati tribe], and the 
registén, or sandy desert [evidently towards Jasal-mir, the feeders of the Hakra from 
the direction of Poh-karn, at that period, having ceased to flow], towards the terri- 
tory of Siro [Sirohi? There is a“ Sero,” eighty-one miles above Bahman-dbad, east 
of Sayyidah] of which Diw Ra [or Raj, as in Elliot] was ruler. He was the uncle’s 
son of Ra’e Dahir [and, consequently, must have been son of Chandar]. 

Dháliyah having been given up, Muhammad located there Núbah, son of Dahdran, 
son of Dhdliyah, and charged him with the care and superintendence of boats [it 
appears to have been on the Puranah Dhorah branch of the Mihran of Sind] along 
the banks from that place to Dadahah-Tiyah [possibly Wadahah-Tiyah ], which was 
a farsang [three miles} from Bahman-4bid. [See Elliot, page 176.] Another march 
from Dhaliyah brought the ’Arab forces to the banks of the Jalwali Nahr [canal or 
minor channel] on the east side of Bahman-dbad [which Elliot's editor very wisely 
supposed was the “ Falalai,” which is only thirty-three miles south-west of Bahman- 
abad | and there they took up their position. 

Bellasis, in his interesting account of the ruins of Bahman-4bad, which he 
discovered, appears even to have found what we may well suppose was the site of 
the ’Arab camp during the investment. He says: “On my last visit to Brahman- 
abad, I made inquiry of an old cultivator if he had ever seen any of the round solid 
balls of pottery mentioned in my first paper. ‘ Sahib,’ rejoined the old man, ‘come to 
the Top Khánah [arsenal], and I will show you plenty.’ I followed his guidance, 
and he led me outside the city walls, and across the dry bed of the river, and there, in 
the plain, sure enough were a number of these pottery balls. I could distinctly see 
the square heaps in which they had been piled in regular rows like round shot; 
and, scattered over the plain, numbers of single ones were to be found, slightly 
embedded in the soil. They were of various sizes, some as large as 12-pounders, 
others about the size of billiard balls. The old man accounted for there being so 
mauy scattered about the plain by saying that in ancient times a great battle had 
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been fought on that spot. The smaller balls might have been used in a sling, but 
the larger ones would have required some engine like the balista to propel them.” 

To return, however, to the subject of Jai Senha. Not liking apparently, to 
be shut up in Bahwan-abad, he had retired to Chani-sar [Tibbah-i-Chani-sar. See 
farther on.]|, but he had previously selected and appointed sixteen of the chiefs of the 
place to the charge of the gates, to guard them as leaders of the troops. Four 
gates are mentioned, but the names of five are given; namely, the Jarirari, which 
may be that of the citadel, as the others are numbered, and 1. Bharand or Bharind ; 
2. Sátiyá; 3. Manorah ; and 4. Salah. On Monday, 1st Rajab, 93 H. (April, 711 A. D. 
[This cannot be correct, as Dáhir was only killed two months and ten days after that 
date. ], Muhammad intrenched his position, and prepared to attack Bahman-abad, 
which was said to contain 40,000 fighting men. Fighting went on continually, until 
six months had passed away [the hot season included], and Muhammad and his 
forces were become dispirited and almost hopeless of taking the place. At length on 
Monday, the end of Zi-Hijjah, the last month of the year [17th October, 711 A. D.] 
news of Jai Senha was obtained. He had returned from the country of Ramal, which 
is called Bhatiah, and had begun to infest the roads and harass the Musalmáns by 
causing a scarcity of forage and food. On this Muhammad had to send to Mokah, 
the Bishayah, to ask him what had best be done, and he advised the despatch of 
forces to drive Jai Senha away. This was done, and Jai Senha, who appears unable 
to relieve Bahman-abad, sent his family and effects by way of the registdn, or sandy 
desert, [the tributaries of the Hakr4 coming from the eastward, from the side of 
Poh-karn and Jasal-mir, as elsewhere stated, had at this time ceased to be perennial 
streams and did not reach it, hence that part had become a desert, ] to a place called 
Jangan, and to’Ura or ’Orah, and Kaba [Khabo ?] in the territory of Chitrar; and, 
at last, retired into the territory of Kash-mir. 

Jai Senha having retired to CGhitrir, no hope remained of being relieved and 
the investment raised; and the principal merchants and traders,—who always fear 
for their money bags, and their own interests—under the plea, that without leaders 
to lead the troops, those who could have done so, having been killed, it was impos- 
sible to hold ont longer, depnted four of their number to enter into communication 
with the Musalman commander. The up-shot was, it was agreed, that a sally 
should be made from the Jaritari gate by partizans of theirs, under pretence of 
fighting, and that, on the appearance of the ’Arabs they should take to flight, and 
-leave the gate open for them to enter; and thus was it treacherously betrayed to 
them, As soon as they got inside, and appeared upon the walls, the garrison (or as 
many as could) endeavoured to escape by the eastern gate, which of the four 
is not named. About 6,000 fighting men were killed; some say 16,000, but this 
seems to refer to those who had perished during the investment, and not to 
those killed when the place was taken. At this place Rani Ladi, one of Dahir’s 
wives, was made captive, whom Muhammad afterwards purchased, and then entered 
-into matrimony with her. 

After this success, Muhammad wrote an account of the proceedings to Amir 
Hajjaj, in which he says, that he had written his report at a place on the higher part 
of the Jalwali Jýe (canal or minor channel). Before leaving Bahman-abad, and 
-moving northwards, he settled the government of southern Sind. He placed Núbah 
[already mentioned as having been placed in charge of .Dhiliyah], son of Daharan, 
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along with Rawar, which lay on the west side of Bahman-abad, and was 


son of Dhaliyah, in charge of Rawar and its dependencies, together with the charge 
and supervision of vessels and boats, to have them (some) kept in readiness ; and he 
ordered that every vessel or boat which should arrive or depart, from above or below 
(stream), should be taken to the fort of Rawar if it contained men or war materials. 
The boats and vessels above Dhaliyah were placed under the supervision of an 
*Arab officer, Ibn Ziyad-al-’Abdi. Other Walis and ’Amils were nominated to the 
charge of Siwistan, Nirin, Dháliyah, and other places; and the parts inhabited by the 
Jats were likewise brought under control. 

Having disposed of the affairs of Bahman-abad and the Lohanahs, and all parts 
to the east and west, and in the environs and neighbourhood thereof, on Thursday, 
the 8rd of Muharram, 94 H. (9th October, 712 A. D.), Muhammad marched with his 
forces to a place called Muthal [in one MS. Munhal. Muthalo of the Sindis, which ap- 
pearsin one mapas “‘ Mothilo” and in another as “ Mothito”’!] in the neighbourhood 
of Sáwandí, also called SAwandi of the Sammahs, where there was an db-gir and a 
grassy plain, and which was called the Karbhár Dandh (dhand), and on the shore 
thereof he pitched his camp. All the dwellers in that part were Samanis (Priests), 
Nahr-ban (canal diggers ?), and merchants and traders, who all came out to receive 
him, and submit to his authority ; and in the parts around were Jat peasantry. From 
thence Muhammad marched to Bharúr or Bhirér [mistaken by Mir Mas’im and 
others for Baghrér, which was in quite a different direction], and despatched officers 
to administer the affairs of that place and of Kandbar. He then moved into the 
tract of country peopled by the Sammah tribes, and nominated a chief over them. 
Having provided for the administration of the affairs of the Lohdnahs, he came 
among the Sihtahs, arranged their affairs, and required them to guide him towards 
Aror. 

I may here notice, that, from the foregoing account contained in the Chach 
Namah, Rawar and DhAliyah appear to have been situated on the east side of the 
western branch of the Mihran of Sind, which separated into two channels forty 
miles above Bahman-abad, as shown in the ’Arab map. Also, that there is no actual 
mention of that branch having been crossed to get to Aror; but it was probably 
passed at the stage where the Karbhar Dhand is mentioned. 

I must also remark that the dates given in the Chach Namah are either wrong 
or confused. Debal appears to have been taken in the first month of 93 H., but the 
letter of Hajjaj, acknowledging the account of its capture, is dated in Rajab, the 
seventh month, and took sometime to come, a conple of weeks at least. After this 
Muhammad moved against Siw-istin, and after his return from thence it was some 
months before he could cross the Mihran. Several other letters passed between 
them, and yet between the letter of Rajab and the lOth of Muharram when Dahir 
was killed, only the months Sha’ban and ten days of Muharram intervened. After 
that, when Ráwar had fallen it took two months to reduce Bahrir, and the reduction 
of Dhaliyah took nearly as long. This would bring us to the end of the year 93 lleg 
aud yet, it is said, that he appeared on the Ist Rajab, 93 H. before Bahman-abad, 
two months and twenty days before Dahir was killed; and after being six months 
before Bahman-4b4d, it was only the end of Zi-Hijjah, the last month of 93 H., that 
news of Jai Senha was received which led to its capture. Then it must have taken 
some little time to settle the affairs of Bahman-abad, and yet he is said to have 
marched towards Aror from thence on the 3rd of Muharram 94 H. According to 
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captured after Dáhir’s defeat, and was close to the east bank of the 
western branch of the Mihrán. Jt appears to refer to the Bahrúr of 
the Chach Namah. First, the people of Tawandari [the name is some- 
what doubtful. See the Samandur of the Kazwini, page 211, and Samand 
of the Istakhari, page 211] submitted to him, and he reached Basmad 
[not to be mistaken for Basmid nearer Multan near which the Mihran 
flowed] which also submitted, after which he appeared before the 
capital, Aror. This place was situated on a hill, and he had to besiege 
it for several months ; it finally capitulated on terms. 

Having effected these successes, Muhammad advanced to &S—J},190 
which was situated on this side, that is, on the south side or left 
bank, of the river Bidh.!8! This was captured, and was in ruins when 
the author wrote. After this Muhammad crossed the Bidh, and 


the time occupied in the different operations as stated in the Chach Namah, he could 
scarcely have started for Aror before Rajab, 94 H., otherwise there is but four 
months and twenty-three days from the death of Dahir for the completion of opera- 
tions which it is said took upwards of ten months to accomplish, and consequently, 
there is an error somewhere. 

190 This word, being without points, might be mistaken for one word, but it is 
merely the Sindi proper name Sikah, with the ’Arabic prefix ‘al, as distinctly 
shown in the Chach Namah. See note 192. 

191 This is incorrect. Sikah was close to the east bank of the Rawi, but Babiyah 
was on the left or south bank of the Biah, and Asal Kandah or Askandah was on 
the north of the Biah, as shown in the following note. 

192 Certain enthusiastic writers have supposed that the name of the Oxydrace 
is derived from the name of Uchchh, which they also suppose was in existence two 
thousand two hundred years ago; while some of those who labour under this sup- 
position call it by the incorrect names of Uja, Uch, and even Uk. The only 
doubts entertained on the subject, apparently, arise in the minds of more recent 
European writers because ‘‘ Arrian and Strabo seem to say,” thatit [the town of 
the Oxydracae | stood “on the west bank of the Acesines [the Ghin-db]. 

Uchchh stands on the east bank of the Chin-ab and its tributaries now, but, in 
former days, and down to comparatively modern times, it stood on the west bank of 
the Biah, or Rud-i-Sind wo Hind of the old writers, and a little above its junction 
with the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind; and, at the period in question, the Chin-4b and other 
Panj-db rivers were tributaries of the Biah. The Greek accounts, however, show, 
that the country or town of the Oxydrace lay north of the Rawi, and in the Rachin- 
áb Do-Abah, as shown farther on. 

Elliot (vol. 1, p. 109), quoting the “ Mujmalu-t Tawáríkh,” on the division of 
Sind by the son of Kafand, one of the ancient kings, said to have been contemporary 
with Alexander the Great, states, that, “One king [governor is meant] he established 
in ’Askalandusa. Upon another he bestowed the country of Zor, to which Anj 
[Uch?] is attached.’ Ina note, he says, ‘It is written bro didlme,’—with a 


purely ’Arabic letters, ¢ and (§?—“but the name is generally accepted as 


’Askaland, or ’Askalandra, and the termination usa has not been found elsewhere, 
[that is, in one MS. only]. May not the passage be read—He established one king 
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moved towards Multan and invested it, first defeating the infidels out- 


at *Askaland and Sah? or may not the last word signify—and three (depen- 
dencies)?”’ Yes, if “sah”? meant three in Persian, only it does not. 

Such are some of the foundations on which are based the identification of the 
Oxydrace with Uja, Uch, or Uk. Very solid foundations, truly ! 

At page 104 of the same volume, relating as far back as the traditionary period 
of the fall of the Pándús, where this supposed same place is mentioned as Askal- 
and, but where neither Uja, nor Uch are mentioned, we are referred to Ap- 
pendix X, which (p. 365) states, that, ‘“ The Askalanda, Asal-kanda, and Askalandra 
of the Chach-nima, is the same as the Askaland, and Askaland-U’sa, [leaving out, of 
course, all reference to the ’Arab letters in the word] of the Mujmalu-t Tuwdrtkh, 
and the Askandara and Askanda of the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm. The close correspond- 
ence of the name, especially in the last instance, induces us at once to recognize it 
as identical with the Alexandria built at the confluence of the Acesines with the 
Indus; but a little examination will show the resemblance to be more specious than 
real. * * * The ancient kingdom of Sind was divided into four Satrapies of which 
the third (p. 188) comprised the fort of Askalanda and Maibar. Now Máíbar 
and Chachpur still exist [the same since the time of the Pándás, probably ?] 
under the modernized names of Jfirbar and Chdchar, close together at the very 
junction of the Acesines and the Indus. Consequently, Askalauda must have been 
higher up the river, as subsequent passages will show.” In a foot-note to the 
name Máíbar the Editor says, “The text has Yabiba, but Pdbiya is the more 
general spelling,” but, in the extract at page 138, he has ‘‘ Askalanda and Pdbiya, 
which are called Talwdra and Chachpir ;’? and in another foot-note, he says that 
“the name is written Páya and Béya, Bdbiya, and Pábiya: the last seems the pre- 
ferable form ”. 

I may mention that the Chachar here referred to, some forty years ago, was six 
miles below the junction of the Panch Nad, or Panj Ab with the Indus. Mithan da 
Kot was then three miles and a half below the junction ; and about ten years since, 
Mithan da Kot was eleven miles below the junction, such are the continual altera- 
tions. Thereis no Mírbar now, but there is a Juja fourteen miles south-east 
of Chachar. Why not have pressed that into service? Further I may mention, 
that it is only within the last century that the junction of the Panch Nad with the 
Indus has taken place within twenty-four miles north-east of Chachar and Mithan 
da Kot, and how far off it was before who shall say. Where it was in the last 
century will be found farther on. 

After all this, supposing that the courses of the rivers have remained precisely 
the same for over two thousand years, although we find so much change in forty, 
he says: “Its [’Askalanda’s] proximity to the Bids, and its name of Askaland- 
Usa ”—about which, at page 109, he was doubtful whether it was part of the name 
or not—‘‘lead us to regard it as Uchh of more modern times.” Yet he adds that, 
“ That place bears marks of most undoubted antiquity, and the absence of all men- 
tion of it in the Chach-naéma, where we are, both in the time of Chach and Muham- 
mad Kdsim’’—here the father’s name is again brought in as that of the son—‘“ intro- 
duced to many transactions in its neighbourhood, can only be accounted for that it 
is disguised under some other appellation.” 

It certainly seems strange that Uchchh should not be mentioned in the Ohach 
Namah, and in the earlier works on Sind, because we know from the Tuhfat-ul- 


F F 
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side, who fled in disorder to regain the shelter of their walls. After 


Kiram that it was an ancient fortress on the frontier of that country. It states, 
that Rae Sahasi remitted the taxes of his people on the condition that they should 
increase the height of six fortresses: namely, Uchchh, Mathilah, Siw-ra’i or Siw- 
rahi, Ma’ai or Ma’th, Aror or Alor, and Siw-istén.’ See my “ Notes on AFGHAN- 
IsSTÁN,” etc. page 567, l 

Uchchh was several times destroyed and repaired, from the time of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, the Khwarazm Shah, to the tine of the Arghún dynasty of Sind. Ibn 
Battitah says, in his time, Uchchh was “a large city on the Sind,” and that “ Multan 
was then the principal city of Sind.” 

Elliot also speculates on “the other ancient Uchh [sic], now in ruins,’ —just 
as the other has been for a long time—“ near the junction of the Hydaspes with the 
Acesines.’’ Here again he takes it for granted that the present junction has always 
remained the same; but in 801 H. (1398-99 A. D.) we know that it was twenty-six 
miles lower down than at present, and that it was continually altering ; that, before 
that again, it was many miles higher up ; and in the last century was near Chhan- 
tarah. See farther on. 

With respect to the name of Uchchh, there are no less than three places so 
called, still existing, and all of some antiquity.—1. Uchchh which is forty-seven miles 
north of Shikar-pur, and twenty-seven to the northwards of Khan Garh, now Jacob- 
abad. It isin Kachchh or Kachchhi—a common term for an alluvial tract, not 
peculiar to this partany more than to Kachchh Bhuj—and is simply known as Uchchh. 
It is not far from the Sind Hollow, in which the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, or a branch 
of it, once flowed, as shown in the account of that river farther on. 2. Uchchh-i- 
Gul Imam, a strong fort in the last century, but now in a state of rnin, twenty-one 
miles north-north-west of Shor Kot, and abont eleven miles south-west of the late 
junction of the Bihat [Hydaspes] and the Chin-4b [Acesines]. I say late, because 
it has probably altered considerably since the Survey map I refer to was made a few 
years since. This is the “ Uch” which Elliot (vol. 1, p. 367) considers “‘as offering 
a far more probable identification,’ and is seventy-two miles to the northward of 
Multan. 3. Uchchh-i-Jalali, or Uchchh-i-Sharif, formerly, that is to say within the 
last century or thereabonts, consisting of seven small contiguons villages, or rather 
quarters, enclosed within one wall. Now it consists of three rather large villages 
on mounds, contiguous to each other, and connected by a wall of brick, which lately 
was in a dilapidated state. These villages or towns stand on high, artificial mounds, 
the neighbourhood having been at all times liable to be swept away by the Ab-i- 
Sind or Indus, as related in another place. The western-most of the villages is 
small, but contains a celebrated shrine, within a large and handsome old Muham- 
madan building, sadly out of repair. ‘This is known as Pir ká Ushchh or Uchchh-i- 
Makhdim, and the houses have sprung up around it. It is said to have been called 
Walh-har in ancient times, before the Makhdum in question took up his dwelling 
there. ‘The eastern-most of the villages is the largest, but there are no walls now 
standing, the ruins of the gateways, however, can still be seen. Some little trade is 
carried on with Sind in grain, which is sent down the river in boats. In the neigh- 
bourhood are very extensive ruins of the ancient stronghold, embosomed in dense 
groves of date trees and venerable pépals. Many of the buildings are almost entire, 


and could easily be made habitable. They are constructed in the best style of 
Muhammadan architecture of kiln-burnt bricks. 
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sitting down before it for a considerable time, the supplies of the “Arab 


The site is undoubtedly ancient ; and yet, strange to say, it is not mentioned 
in the Chach Namah; nor, under that name at least, by the Arab writers, includ- 
ing the Balazari, in his history; nor by the other Muhammadan historians of the 
time of Sultin Mahmúd of Ghaznín and his sons, namely, Al-’Utba, Bd-Rihdn, the 
Baihaki, and the Gardaizi. I believe, however, that it is mentioned by these 
historians under the name of Bhatiah, (called the country of Ramal in the Chach 
Namah); and for this reason. 

The author of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,”’ the next author who follows them that 
we know of, mentions (page 449), the ‘‘ deliverance of Multan from the hands of the 
Karamitah ” heretics, but Uchchh is not referred to; yet, immediately after (page 
451) he mentions the Sultán Mn’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, marching towards 
Nahar-Walah by way of Multan and Uchchh. In the account of his victories, how- 
ever (page 491), his “victories over the Kardmitah of Mnltan and Uchchh”’ are 
distinctly stated, but, there is no mention of the Bhatiah among them, although the 
capture of the stronghold of the Bhati tribe is distinctly mentioned. The author 
knew Uchchh, for he was for a time in Sultán Nasir-ud-Din, Kab4-jah’s service there, 
being in charge of the Firtzi College in 624 H. (1227 A. D.), and holding the 
effice of Kazi to the forces of ’Ala-ud-Dm, Bahram Shah, the Sultin’s son. It is 
strange that the Bhétiah are not noticed by him. Yet others relate that the 
Sultan delivered Multin from the Karamitah, and annexed the territory, and then 
invested the Bhatiah, (which is the plural of Bhatf), within the walls of Uchohh; and 
that, after its fall, it was entrusted to ’Ali Karmakh’s charge together with Multan. 
Tt is evident from this, that those authors whose works have been translated, such as 
*Utba’s, did not mean that there was any town or fortress called Bhatiah, but meant 
the stronghold of the Bhatiah, that is, of the Bhati tribe, and their stronghold, we 
know, was Uchchh, which they appear to have obtained possession of sometime 
before the reign of Sultán Mahmúd of Ghaznin, when the power of the ’Abbast 
Khalifahs over Sind and Multan was merely nominal. Elliot, therefore, was right 
in supposing that Uchchh was “disguised under another name ”; and I believe that 
the sentence in the “‘ Tabakat-i-Nasiri” at page 449, was, before the text had been 
interfered with, that “he marched an army towards Multan and Uchchh and deli- 
vered them out of the hands of the Kardmitah”; and this would account for the 
“ stronghold of the Bhatiah” not being here mentioned by its author., 

With respect to Sultán Mahmiad’s capture of the stronghold, the Gardaizt, a con- 
temporary writer, states, that the Sultan attacked the fortress of the Bhatiah in 
396 H. (1005-6 A. D.), and that Bajra (= ), the Bhatiah, so called on account of 
the number of his men, his success, and his great haughtiness [ TH —bajra or wajra 
signifies ‘a thunderbolt’ in Sanskrit], put his forces in array to oppose the Sultan, 
and sent them out against kim, while he himself kept aside, near the skirts of a 
jangal. Some of the Sultin’s troops surrounded it, on which the Bhatiah Rajah 
drew his dagger and killed himself. Great slaughter was made among his tribe, 
the Rajah’s head was brought in, and a great number of elephants were taken. It 
was after this that the Sult4n attacked the Karamitah of Multan, for which I have 
not space here, but it will be related in another place. 

Ba-Rihan mentions this tribe in several places as though it was the name of 


a place, as &ailes and le, in the printed text, but, in the Index, as two different 
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force fell short, and they had to eat some of their animals for food ; 


places. The passage is, with three exceptions, mach as Eliot translates it (p. 61), 
namely: ‘‘ West of Narana [ doly and ksi 93 in MSS. ope in text] is Multan distant 
fifty farsangs; thence to [and to?] Bhati fifteen. South-east from Bhati is Arúr, 
distant fifteen Jarsangs. Bhátí is situated between two arms or branches of the 
Sind Rad.” The name Arar is doubtful: the MSS. have g} - tast -_yyyI : if Aror is 
referred to, that is nearly south-west. The Sind Rid is the Bish and its tributaries, 
not the Indus (See ante page 211, also page 221, note 163); but the word rendered 
“ Bhatt” here by Elliot, in his extract, is very different at pp. 37, 39, 40, 77, and 79. 
According to this statement, the stronghold of the Bhatiah would lie exactly midway 
between Multán and Aror. If we calculate the thirty farsakhs between Multan and 
Aror at eight míl to the farsakh, which is certainly not correct, it would make two 
hundred and forty miles, which, as the crow flies, is just the distance between those 
two places; but Uschchh, the fortress of the Bhati tribe or Bhatiah, is but seventy- 
five miles (equal to twenty-two farsakhs) from Multdn, while Aror is one hundred and 
sixty (equal to nearly forty-seven farsakks) from Uchchh; consequently, by Bú- 
Rihan’s account, if we are to place entire dependence on it, which I am hardly 
disposed to do for several reasons, his *“ Bhaéti’? and “ Bhatiah’” cannot represent 
Uchchh, unless we read his statement to mean that this Bhatiah lies about midway 
between Multan and Aror, without taking distances into account. ‘There is still a 
Bhati W4-han in this part, an ancient place, once the chief town of a mahdil of the 
Berún-i-Panch Nad district of the Multan stbah, which is situated just midway 
between Uchchh and Aror; but, from what other writers state, as will be seen 
farther on, there can be little doubt, that, under the name of the town or city of 
the Bhatiah, Uchchh-i. Sharif is referred to. s 

Elliot, in the two first volumes of his ‘Indian Historians,’ tries, by many 
arguments to prove that the Bhatiah here referred to, is what he calls “ Bhera on 
the Jailam,” that is, Bahrah, no less than one hundred and ninety-two miles, north- 
north-east of Multan; while from several translated passages in his own work, its 
whereabouts is distinctly shown. All these errors arise from the supposition that 
the courses of the rivers have never changed, and, that the tracts east of the Indus 
have always been a desert. See Vol. 11, page 439. For example: Sultan Mahmúd 
returning from the expedition against Somnath in 417 H., set ont with the object of 
returning by Mangtriyah, the ruler of which was a Mulhaidah or Karamitah. On 
the news of his approach the heretic fled to the date forests in the vicinity of Man- 
striyah, but the Sultan having surrounded the one in which he had taken shelter, 
came upon him and his followers, the greater number of whom were either killed 
or drowned in endeavouring to cross the river (the Hakra or Wahindah), and very 
few of them escaped. 

From thence the Sultén, having crossed the Ab-i-Sind near Multan, moved 
against the Bhatiah, and after reducing that refractory people to submission, returned 
to Multan again, and from thence to Ghaznin, which he reached in Safar, 417 H. 
(about 11th March, 1026 A. D.). Now how is it possible that ‘“‘ Bhera on the Jai- 
lam” can be the place referred to? There is a “ Bhera” just five miles east of 
Aror, if a “ Bhera”’ is required. 

After this, in the year following, a naval battle was fought; and it appears to 
have taken place near the then place of junction of the Ab-i-Sind with the Sind Rid 
or Rud-i-Sind wo Hind, on the then Panch Nad consequently. I believe it was fought 
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but, at this crisis, a man came to Muhammad and promised, if admitted 


between U’chchh and Ghaus-par, which I suppose to be the position of Basmid of the 
?Arab writers or very near it; and, possibly the action may have been fought a 
little lower down. 

The Gardaizi states, that, as the Sultan had sustained great annoyance and 
much insolence from the Jats of Multan and the Bhatiah, on the side of the Sihan 
[a name applied by the early writers to the Panch Nad as then existing] on his way 
back from Somnath, he now determined to chastize them thoroughly for it. When 
the year 418 H. came round he set out from Ghaznin, and on reaching Multan, gave 
orders for the construction of 1,400 boats, each of which was to be fitted with three 
strong [and sharp] iron rams, one in the bow, and one on each side, and strong 
enough to cut and destroy whatever came in contact with them. In each boat 
twenty men were embarked, armed with bows and arrows and flasks of naphtha. 
The Jats hearing of these preparations sent away their effects to distant jaz¢rahs [or 
bets : tracts eucircled by minor channels of the rivers], and prepared to encounter 
the Sultan’s vessels with 4,000 of their own, some say with 8,000, in each of which 
were a number of armed men They accordingly moved to attack the Sultdn’s fleet ; 
and in the action which ensued, they were nearly all sunk or destroyed by the rams, 
or the naphtha. As the banks of the Şihún were occupied by troops, horse and foot, 
and elephants, those who escaped to land were captured or slain. Continuing to 
follow the remainder of their vessels along the banks [down strenm; for they could 
not go up under such circumstances], the troops reached the place where the Jats 
had deposited their property and effects, which were seized by the victors, and neil 
numbers of other captives were likewise made. After this affair the Sultán retnrned 
to Ghaznin. i 

In the following reign, when Ahmad-i-Nial-Tigin, feudatory of Lihor, rebelled 
against Sultan Mas’td, being defeated by the troops sent against him under Tilak, 
the leader of the Hindú troops of the Sultan, Ahmad had to evacnate Lahor, and 
retired towards Multan with the object of reaching Manstriyah of Sind. He was 
harassed the whole way by the Hindú tribes, Tilak having raised the whole province 
against him. From Multán he moved towards the Bhatfah (stronghold) whither 
some of the Hindú (Bhati?) chiefs had retired. The chief of the Bhat{ah, however, 
was unable to stop the progress of Ahmad-i-Nial-Tigin ; for the small force of Turks 
with him (two hundred men) was still unbroken; and the chief had to furnish him 
with the boats he required to enable him to cross the Sind Rád [or Rad-i-Sind wo 
Hind, i. e., the Biah and its tributaries], between two branches of which Bhatiah was 
situated, on his way to Mansuriyah, near which latter place, in attempting tee cross 
the Mihran, he was subsequently drowned. 

How is it possible that this Bhatiah can refer to “ Bhera on the Jailam ” ? 

Cunningham (“Ancient India,” p. 256) considers “ Pabiya” to be “ Bhatiya,”’ 
of others, but as he also considers it “ probably the same place as Talhdti where 
Jim Janar [Jam Júnáņ, the Sammah] crossed the Indus, or perhaps also the same 
as Matila or Mathila,” we may easily dismiss that theory, because the Jám crossed 
the Mihran where the ’Arab leader is said to have crossed before him or nearly so, 

at Talh-ti, more than one handred miles below Aror on the south-west ; while Mathi- 
lah or Mathilo is thirty-seven miles above Aror to the north- Petrie: . 
With respect to the seven contiguous villages surrounded by 


a wall which con- 
° 2 i z ° . 
stituted Uchchh a little over a century since, here is a specimen how some writers 
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to quarter, to point out a nahr or river [also a canal] by means of which 


will jump at conclusions. Vincent, in his “ Navigation of the Ancients,” on the 
subject of the “ Oxydracæ Outche,” says: “It is somewhat singular that Arrian 
should mention these people as cantoned into departments, and their magistrates as 
presiding in each separate canton, while the moderns distinguish them to this day 
by the appellation of the “Seven Towns of Outche.’ This, he says, is on the 
authority of Tieffenthaler, Vol. 1, p. 118, and de la Rochette’s map. 

Cunningham, also, appears tə agree in this. He says: “It has been supposed, 
indecd, that the name of the Oxydracz is derived from the old town of Uchh, but 
their position according to Strabo and Arrian appears rather to have been on the 
western side of the Akesines,’ See the first paragraph of this note. 

From the accounts of the campaign of Mirza Shah Husain, the Arghún Mughal 
ruler of Sind, against the Langah Jat ruler of Multan in 931 H. (1524-25 A. D.), 
Uechehh was still considered to be a very strong place, and enclosed within lofty 
walls. He first reached Siw-ra’i, one of the six forts mentioned in the Tuhfat- 
ul-Kirám, the mounds of which were to be raised, and still one of the strongest in that 
part, which was taken and destroyed, after which the Baltchis, who held these parts 
under the Langáhs, retired within the walls of Uchchh. The Mirz4 subsequently 
reached Ma’G, also written Ma’th, another of the six forts above referred to, and 
pitched his camp near a kol-t-@> or lake at that place. yom thence he reached the 
shrines of the Shaikhs, of which the Shaikh, Rah-ullah, Kureshi, had charge; then 
to the boundary of the Badar (393 ) people, and from thence to Uchchh. It was 
captured and destroyed and all the wood put on boats and sent to Bakhar, according 
to the historian, Mir Ma’sim of Bakhar ; and he states, that what fortifications were 
standing when he wrote, were of Mirza Shah Husain’s erection. 

In after years, down to within the early part of the present century, the place 
suffered greatly in the constant hostilities between the Shaikhs of Uchehh and the 
Da’ fid-putrahs, hence the fortifications raised by the Mirza are in ruins. See my 
“ NOTES oN AFGHANISTAN,” etc., page 665. 

To return, however, to the place of so many names supposed to be Uchchh, I 
do not consider that either of the places called Uchchh are referred to, but a totally 
different place. All these three places certainly lay west of the Chin-db (but only 
as a tributary of the Bidh), even after it changed its conrse from the east to the west 
side of Multan. One still lies near the west bank, and another west of the Ab-i-Sind 
or Indus; and Uchchh-i-Sharif also continued west of the Chin-4b down to com- 
paratively recent times, but, when the Chin-ab (along with the other rivers forming 
the Panch Nad), changed its course, as mentioned above, Uchchh-i-Sharif was placed 
in the Bist-Jalhandar Do-dbah, and continued there until the Sutlaj deserted the 
Hakra to unite with the others and formed a new Panch Nad, when it was shut out 
of that last-named Do-abah into the district or tract of country styled Bertn-i-Panj- 
Nad, or Extra Panj-Ab, and was placed on the east side of the river. But, since 
the time of Arrian and Strabo, it is probable that this, as well as the other rivers 
of this part, have altered their courses hundreds of times; and it is very certain, as 
will be shown farther on, that few parts of the territory now known as “ the Panj- 
ib,” have seen greater changes than the tract betwcen Multan and Aror in one 
direction, and Bahawal-par and Rajan in the other, the rivers having, at different 
periods, flowed over every part of it; and consequently, in no place, was any ‘city 
founded by Alexander,” less likely to have had any long existence. 
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the people of the place received their supply of water from the river 


Let us now see what history says respecting Asal Kandah, etc. 
After Ra’e Chach had attained sovereignty over Sind, he set out from Aror for 
the northern frontier of his territory, between the Ab-i-Sind and the Hakrdé, and 


reached the hisdr of és) _Babiyah, also written 6315. situated on the south bank 
of the Biah [the Yibiba of Elliot, page 202], which was afterwards known as Chach- 
ptr, and captured it. Finding that the enemy had retired within the fort of 
4S PE Asal Kandah or Usal Kandah, also written $iXw}— A skandah, anciently 
called Talwarah, he left a garrison in Babiyah, crossed the river Bidh, and appeared 
before Askandah, or Asal Kandah, which latter word, being without points, might be 
transliterated in several ways. Having gained possession of that fortified place, 
Chach moved towards Sikah of Multan. The ruler of Multan, hearing that Chach 
had reached the Bidh, issued from that stronghold, and advanced to the banks of the 
Rawi, in order to support his nephew, who was in charge of the fortress of Sikah, 
opposite to Multan on the east side of that river. They then moved to encounter 
Chach and oppose his crossing that river; and Chach remained encamped near the 
fod over the Biah [See the strange note by Mr. Dowson to page 142 of Elliot's 
‘“‘ Historians,” Vol. 1, on the “ Bids” ] until the water decreased sufficiently, and 
then he effected the passage. He was then in the fork, so to say, between the Bíáh 
and the Rawi, which united a short distance from where he crossed, and consequeutly, 
in the Bari Do-abah. He then moved towards a place higher up, where there wero 
less obstacles in crossing, and reached the kasbah of Sikah, defeated the enemy 
outside the walls, and invested the place for some days, after which it was evacnated, 
and the governor fled to his uncle at Multan. The latter, with his nephew, and all 
their available forces, then marched out of Multan to encounter Chach on the west 
bank of the united Chin-4b and Ráwí, in case he should pass over that river. Chach 
effected the passage, defeated the Multan chief in several encounters, and the latter 
then retired within the walls of that fortress, in which he was closely invested by 
Chach. The Chin-ab then united with the Rawi north-east of Multin. 

According to the Chach Namah, which I have said before gives a much more 
detailed account of events in the time of the ’Arabs, they followed the same route 
from Alor or Aror as Chach had previously taken in going against Multén. Muham- 
mad, the son of Kasim, having disposed of the affairs of Aror, and installed a 
governor there, marched from thence towards Multan until he reached the fort of 
Babiyah, situated on the south, or left bank of the Bidh (the site of “ Pubbeer walle,” 
of the maps of the present day P See the notice of the Bíáh farther on), and which 
place, Mir Ma’sim of Bakhar says, was called Chach-pur in his day. This Babiyah 
was au old place in which Kaksah, son of Chandar, Ra’e Dahir’s brother, who had 
fled from the battle-field near the Mihran when Dahir was Slain, had taken shelter. 
He, on the appearance of the ’Arab forces, came out and submitted, and was taken, 
it is said, into the confidence of the ’Arab leader. In another place, however, it is 
said that the Hindús evacuated that place. 

After this, Muhammad, leaving a garrison in Babiyah, crossed the Bidh—I wish 
to draw attention to this fact—that is to say, from the southern to the northern bank 
of that river, and appeared before the fortified town, the name of which ig written 
Ww}, BS dle, YALE, AS dat, aalw —Askand or Iskand, ’Alah Kandah or 
"Ulah Kandah, Asal or Usal Kandah, Askandarah or Iskandarah, and in other ways, 
in different places, in as many different MSS., for we do not know for certain the 
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of Basmid,!%? and which flowed into the city into a kauz or reservoir, 


vowel points—the people of which issued forth to oppose him. Now how is it possi- 
ble that this place situated on the north or right bank of the Biéh, as it flowed in its 
old bed, could be ‘‘ Uch,”’ as Elliot and others suppose, which lies forty-five miles 
farther southwards? The author of the Chach Namah, who wrote in the time of 
Sultan Ndsir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, whose capital was Uchchh, was a native of that 
place; and if it had been anciently known as Askand or Asal Kandah, or whatever 
it may be, is it likely that he wonld have neglected to say so when writing of its 
former history? Mir Ma’sim of Bakhar writes the word, or rather it appears in 
three different MSS. of his work; as SK}, Sy NK woh and atA], and he distinctly 
states that this place, supposed to be “Uch” to support a theory, was anciently 
called Talwarah. 

The people fought obstinately, but had, at last, to seek shelter within the walls ; 
and they resisted for seven days all the attacks of the ’Arab forces. The latter had 
now become distressed for provisions, when the nephew of the Multan chief, who 
had defended it so bravely, at the end of this time, under cover of the night, aban- 
doned it, and threw himself into the fort of Sikah—4&Sw—which was a great forti- 
fication on the brink of the southern (left) bank of the Rawi, the river, at that time 
flowing east of Multan and uniting with the Bíáh some twenty-eight miles to the 
southward of that place. See farther on. Finding themselves deserted by their 
governor, the inhabitants of Askand or Asal Kandah (or whatever may be the true 
reading), sent to tender their submission to the ’Arab leader. The fighting men 
to the number of 4,000 were put to death, and their families were made slaves, but 
all others were spared. 

Neither the Mujmal-ut-Tawarikh, nor the Chach Namah, mention Uchchh, 
which, probably, was not known by that name at the period in question, but both 
mention this Askand or Asal Kandah, or Usal Kandah, said to have been even then, 
an old fortification. 

In one place (p. 366), Elliot is inclined to suppose that “ the Satrapy of Askalanda 
contained the whole tract north-east of Alor, and south-east of the Panjnad and 
Ghara; almost precisely the same, in short, as the present Dáúdputra country.” 
He is nearer the mark here, but it will be noticed that he seems to take for granted, 
that the rivers ran then as now. The position of the fortress of Askand or Asal 
Kandah is distinctly stated to have been on the north bank of the Bidh, as it flowed 
in ancient times, and must have been within twenty-eight miles or less of Multan. 

Cunningham supposes that “ the old bed of the Réwi and Sikah Multån ’’—the 
original is “ Sikah-i-Maltan,” that is Sikah of or belonging to Multaén—‘“ to be somewhat 
near Mari Sital, which lies on the old banks of the Ravi, two miles and a half east 
of Multan.” It is no proof, however, as he seems to think, that the Rawi flowed 
under the walls of Multan, because Alexander, the Greek, is supposed to have circum- 
navigated the walls of some city supposed to be Multan. This he could have done, 
in the last century, if Multan is the place (only it could not have been according to 
the Greek writers), by the Loli Wa-han, and which then had to be crossed by a 
bridge ; and it was some cutting, or branch from the Chin-db like this one, no doubt, 
which, as mentioned in the following note, Muhaminad cut off or diverted, and 
caused the surrender of that stronghold. 

193 This cannot be the river of Basmíd referred to by bn Haukal at page 216, 
because that was two days’ journey or more below or south or south-east of Multan, 
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which they call a talab [pure Persian word]. This was destroyed, 
after which, the defenders, overcome with thirst, surrendered the place. 
The fighting men were put to the sword, but the women and children, 
and the attendants of the budh or temple, to the number of 6,000 persons, 
were made captives.”!9# This was in 95 H. (713-14 A. D.). 


unless it refers to it as the river “ which, below Multan and above Basmid, united 
with the Mihran,” and that was the Rid-i-Sind wo Hind, the Bish and its tributaries. 

194 The Chach Namah here again differs from the Balázarí, but we must not 
forget, that, at this period, the Rawi and Bíák, at this point, flowed nearly parallel 
to each other, and united near by. The author of the former says, that after Asal 
Kandah or ’Alah Kandah, ete., as it is here written, surrendered, Muhammad crossed 
the Bíáh, and advanced to Sikah of Multan, which was a strongly fortified place on 
the south or left bank of the Rawi. The Balazari is somewhat confused here, 
through confounding Sikah with Asal Kandah, and says (ee dco a a 
town “on this side of the Bidh, and now in ruins.” As the author of the Chach 
Namah was a native of these parts, and the account of Chach’s campaign in the very 
same places is perfectly clear, we may place dependence on his statements. After. 
seventeen days of hard fighting, in which the ’Arabs lost twenty-five distinguished 
officers, and two hundred and fifteen other warriors, Bajhra, a relative of the 
Multan chief, Dahir’s uncle’s son, Kaursiyah, son of Chandar, brother of Chach, who 
held it, passed over and entered Multan. This clearly shows, as indicated in the 
maps referred to, how the Rawi then flowed, and the nearest point of which, at 
present, is thirty-four miles north-north-east of Multan. The ’Arabs followed the 
Hindus, severe fighting ensued, and continued with great obstinacy for about two 
months, by which time provisions became so scarce that “the head of an ass cost 
five hundred dirams.” The ’Arabg had gained a footing near the walls, but no spot 
was found suitable for sinking a mine, until a person came ont of the place by 
stealth and sued for quarter, which was given him. He pointed out a spot towards 
the north of the fort, on the banks of a canal or cutting [ 53> oT ], the same to 
which the Balázarí refers. Elliot (page 205) supposes that “ this can hardly mean 
the main river”’ Hardly: it refers to a cutting or canal, similar to the Loli Wa-han, 
which flowed in the same direction up to modern times, and traces of it still remain, 
or recently did, between the northern face of the fort and the ’Id-gah, and in the 
time of the inundations contains water. 

“A mine was dug, and in the course of two or three days the wall was brought 
down and the fort captured. ‘Six thousand soldiers were taken prisoners and put 
to death, and their families were taken as slaves. The rest of the inhabitants were 
spared.” 

The account of the finding of the treasure, as related in the Chach Namah, has 
been already related. See note 97, page 192. 

After Muhammad had settled the affairs of Multan, founded a Jámi’ Masjid, and 
appointed Daé’id, bin Nasr, bin Walid, ’Ummani, governor of the place, he sent 
another, ’Abd-ul-Malik, Tammimi “to the fort of Bramah-ytir or Brahmah-pir, on 
the side of the Ab-i-Jihlam,” which was called Sú-búr or Sú-púr (j 5«—in one 
copy JS ys~—Str-badar. Not intended for Shor Kot, certainly, which was on the 
Chin-4b) ; another to the territory around Multan, and another to the forts of 
Ijtahád and Karúr or Kariid, All these names are more or less doubtful. Karur is 
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The finding of the gold, from which this temple was afterwards 
known among the Musalmans as “ the Farkh of the Bait, or Receptacle 
or Chamber of Gold,” has been related in another place. 

« After this success, Muhammad, son of Kasim, returned to Alor or 
Aror and Baghrir, and made presents to his soldiers.” 

After the removal of Muhammad, son of Kasim, and his death, when 


Habib, son of Muhallab was Amir of Sind, Jai Sinha, son of Dahir, had 


returned from Kash-mir to Bahman-abad and established himself there, 
but Habib having advanced to the banks of the Mihran, the people of 
Alrúr [yyt sic. Ar-Rúr? or Ar-Ror?] made their submission. In the 
mean time vhe Khalifah, Suliman, son of ’Abd-ul-Malik, died, and 
‘mar, son of ’Abd-ul-’Aziz, succeeded. He sent to the native chiefs of 
Sind inviting them to become Musalmáns, and several did so, including 
Jai Sinha, son of Dahir, and they received ’Arab names. 


possibly meant for Kuhror. Then heis said to have sent a force of 10,000 horse 
against Kinnanj, which is constantly mentioned in connexion with Sind and Multan, 
and appears to have adjoined the latter territory on the east, and included part of 
the present Bikanir state. See pages 207, 208, and 223. 

On reaching a place called Udah-far [ 393 42o9f Odih-par—the “ Odipoor” of the 
maps, fourteen miles to the southwards of Alwánah on the Hakra], one of the ’Arab 
officers was sent to the ruler of Kinnauj, who is styled Ra’e Har-Chandar, Jhital ; 
and at this same place, which Muhammad had thus reached, in expectation of enter- 
ing into hostilities with the innauj ruler, and extending the Muhammadan conquests 
in that quarter, the orders arrived from the Khalifah for him to be sewn up ina 
raw hide and sent to the ’Arab capital, which subject I need not enter into here ; 
but, soon afterwards, great disorders appear to have arisen in these parts, and the 
Musalmáns lost ground considerably, and which they did not recover for sometime 
afterwards. 

The Ghach Namah says Muhammad, son of Kasim, was preparing to make war 
on Ré’e Har-Chandar, Jhital, of Kinnauj (not the city on the Kali Nadi), the very 
day before his recall (on account of the false accnsation of the daughters of Ra’e 
Dahir), but Tod, in his “ Annals of Méwar,”’ whose historic knowledge was of a 
peculiar kind, actually makes him march to “ Cheetore,’”’ as he spells Chitor, but 
only to be overthrown by a Ráj-pút, as we might fully suppose. He says (vol. 1, 
p. 231): “In the ninety-fifth year of the Hegira—A. D. 713, Mahomed Bin Kasim, 
the general of the Caliph Walid, conquered Sinde. * * * Tf any doubt existed that 
it was Kasim [sic] who advanced to Cheetore, and was defeated by Bappa, it was set 
at rest by finding at this time in Cheetore, ‘ Dahir,’ the Prince of “ Debeil,” as he 
spells Debal, which Dahir had been killed in battle more than two years before. 

All this is not surprising when we consider who this “ Bappa” was who defeated 
“ Kasim,” only it was Kasim’s son who conquered Sind, after his father, Kasim, had 
been dead some years. According to Tod’s “ Annals,’ Bappa “overcame all the 
kings of the west, Ispuhan, Kandahar, Cashmire, Irak, Iran, Tooran, and Cafferist’han ; 
all of whose daughters he married, and by whom he had one hundred and thirty 
sons, called Nosheyra Pathans,’ This is quite sufficient, 
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Subsequently, Junaid, son of ’Abd-ur-Rahmdén-al-Marri, was made 
Amir on the frontier territory of Sind, as the deputy of "Umar, son of 
Hubairah-al-Fazari [he, at this time, was Amir of Khurásán and the 
Kast], by the Ithalifah, Al-Hisham, son of ’Abd-ul-Malik, who began to 
reign in 105 H. (724 A. D.). Junaid proceeded to Debal,!% and 
advanced to the Mihran; but Jai Sinha, [whose ’Arab name, however, 
the historian does not give] requested that he would not cross over, as 
he had become a Musalmén, and his territory had been confirmed to 
him by the ruling power. After receiving the tribute due, and giving 
and taking pledges, hostilities arose between them. Some say that Jai 
Sinha first took up arms; while others affirm that Junaid acted unjustly 
towards Jai Sinha, who assembled his forces, fitted out vessels, and got 


195 Tt is strange that neither the early ’Arabs, nor the travellers who followed, 
ever mention Damrilah, which, in after years, is constantly mentioned along with 
Debal or Dewal. . 

When Sultan Jalál-ud-Díin, Mang-barni, the Khwárazm Shah, had to retire from 
the Panj-4b into Lar or Lower Sind, he, having gained possession of Siw-istéin, as it 
is called by some historians, as well as Shartisan, Sindistan, and Sadtis4u, marched 
towards Debal and Damrilah. A Habash [here the Sumpah chief of Debal is meant], 
who was ruler of that district or territory, fled, got on ship-board, and escaped. 
The Sultin detached part of his forces towards Nahar Walah, from which they 
returned with immense booty. He founded likewise a Jami’ Masjid at Debal on the 
ruins of an idol temple. See ‘“ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” note, page 294, and a note 
farther on. 

lbn Batitah went into Lar or Lower Sind before going to Dihli. He says: “I 
then went by the Sind to the city of Lahari [Lohardni, supposed by some to refer 
to Debal, but is a totally different place], which is situated on the shore of the sea of 
Hind, where the Sind unites with it [but the junction of the main channel of the 
river with the ocean was at some distance to the eastward of Debal]. It has a large 
harbour, into which vessels from Fars, Yaman, and other parts come. At the 
distance of a few míl [miles] from this town, are the ruins of another, in which 
stones in the shape of human beings and beasts, in vast numbers, are to be found. 
The inhabitants of this place say, that, according to their chroniclers, there was 
formerly a city in this place, the people of which, for the most part, were so wicked, 
that the Almighty transformed every thing within it, the people, their beasts, even 
the seeds of plants, into stone.” This was written in 734 H. (1333-34 A. D.) 

This would seem to refer to the situation of Damrilah, but, as late as the reign 
of Sultán Muhammad, son of Tughlnk Shah—744 H. (1343-44 A. D.), it is mentioned 
as lying in the route from Gondhal in Káthiáwár to Thathah, and in connection with 
the Sumrahs. 

Taghi, the rebel, whom Sultán Muhammad pursued from Guzarat into Sind, 
took refuge in Damrilal ; and in reference to the boundaries of India, which Sultan 
’?Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, the secoud Sultan of the Khalj Turk dynasty, who succeed- 
ed to the throne of Dihli in 695 H. (1295-96 A. D.), the different tracts which le 
was advised to bring under complete jurisdiction, that extending ‘fron: Multan to 
Damrilah’”’ is referred to, but such a place as Thathah is not mentioned because it 


was not yet founded, 
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ready for war. Junaid moved against him in vessels likewise; and they 
fought a naval action in the estuary of ush-Sharki [ush-Shagira—The 
then Kohra’i!®* mouth, no doubt, by which that branch of the Mihran of 
Sind which flowed past Manstriyah, united with the ocean, but which 
estuary, in that day, existed much farther north], in which Jai Sinha 
was defeated, his own vessel captured, and he was taken prisoner and 
put to death. * * * 

This Junaid, son of ’Abd-ur-Rahman, was subsequently made Amir 
of Khurdsan, which included all the eastern territories under the sway 
of the Musalmans, and he greatly distinguished himself in Farghanah, 
between 111 H. and 116 H., (730-734 A. D.) when he died. 

In after years, when Hakam, son of ’Awdnah-al-Kalbi, succeeded 
Tammim, son of Zaid-ul-’Utba, the people of Sind had, for the most part, 
relapsed into idolatry; and the Musalmans being without any place of 
security to which, in case of need, they might retire for safety, he built 
a town on the other side of the estuary in question, and made it the 
chief town, to which he gave the name of Mahftzah—the Guarded or 
Preserved. Subsequently, Umaro, son of the unfortunate Muhammad, 
son of Kasim, the conqueror of Sind, was made governor of Mahftzah, 
and was greatly trusted by Hakam, and had been employed in many 
important affairs. He was sent from Mahfizah on an expedition [but 
whither is not stated], in which he was successful, and was elevated to 
the rank of Amir. He founded another city on this side [the west] of 
the estuary, which he named Manstriyah, in which the governor now 
[when the Balazari wrote] dwells.” 

Then came the time of the ’Abbasis [182 H.—750 A. D.], and Abú- 
Muslim-al-Marwazi, who was the chief instrument in setting up that 
dynasty of Khalifahs, despatched ’Abd-ur-Rahman, son of Abt-Muslim- 
al-Mughallisa-al-’Abdi, to proceed into Sind to oust the ’Ummiyah 
officials therefrom. He came through Tukharistan from Marw, but he 
was encountered by Mansur, son of Jamhtr-al-Kalbi [the same after 
whom the city and district of Manstiriyah were named according to Ibn 
Khurdad-bih!*7], his troops put to flight, and himself killed. Abú- 
Muslim then despatched Musa, son of Ka’ab-ut-Tammimi into Sind, who 
reached the banks of the Mihran, which separated him from Mansir, 
who thought himself secure as the river flowed between them; but Misa 
came upon him [in what manner is not stated], put Mansir and his 
forces to flight, and slew Manzur, brother of Manstr. The latter, in a 
sorry plight, fled to the sandy desert tracts, where he perished of thirst. 
Musa ruled in Sind for some time; and he repaired the city of Man- 
guriyah, and enlarged the masjid there. 


196 See ante note 168, page 223, 197 See ante page 195, and note 102. 
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He was succeeded by Hisham,!% son of ’Umaro-ut-Taghallubi,!% 
who was sent into Sind by the Khalifah, Al-Manstir. He reduced many 
places which still held ont against the ’Abb4si authority, and among 
them was Multan, which, up to this period, still remained refractory. 
Kanda’il was also reduced. He proceeded to Kandhar [Kandharah or 
Kandhdro] on vessels, and reduced it likewise.200 * * * Masa, son of 


198 HishAm means, ‘ benevolent,’ ‘ liberal,’ but “ Hasham” is meaningless. 

199 Called ’Umaro-us-Sa’labi by others. He was sent to succeed ’Umar bin Hifz, 
whom the Khalifah, Al-Manstr, Abt-Ja’far, ’Abd-ullah, deposed in 141 H. (758-59 
A. D.), for giving shelter to ’Abd-ullah, son of Ibrahim, son of the unfortunate 
Hasan, son of the Khalifah, ’Ali. ’Umar, son of Hifz, received him with great dis- 
tinction and espoused his cause, as did also the other Musalmán officers in Sind; and 
they cast off their black ’Abbasi garments, and adopted white ones, white being the 
colour of the Shi’ahs. At last, finding ’Abd-ullah was not safe in Sind, ’Umar sent 
him to a Rajah of Hind, between whom and ’Umar great friendship existed, so that 
he might not fall into the hands of his persecutor, the Khalifah. In consequence 
of ’Umar’s conduct towards ’Abd-ullah, he was removed from Sind and sent to serve 
in Afrikah. 

The Sayyids of Sind are said, on the authority of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, to be 
descended from the above mentioned 'Abd-ullah, who was subsequently killed by a 
party of ’Arabs, who came upon him in a shikdr-gah on the borders of Sind, leaving 
a son who was under the protection of the before-mentioned Rajah—of the neigh- 
bouring territory of Saurashtrah, probably, and one of the Balabhi dynasty. 

200 It would be a physical impossibility to reach Kandahar in the present Afghan 
state by boats, unless they were boats attached to baloons, and just as practicable 
to reach G@andhárá on the upper Indus above Atak by the same means from Sind. 
The part meant here, lay near the banks of the Hakra, and has been already referred 
to at page 207. 

Because this word is written “Kandahar” by persons who did not know, ap- 
parently, the word in its original characters, and because a tract of country lying 
on the east bank of the Indus above Atak was anciently known as Gandhdara, and, 
in comparatively modern times, between the inroads of the Chingiz Khan and Amir 
Timur, the Gurgan, the south-easternmost part of Zábul-istán of the ancient ľ-rání 
empire became styled Kandahar, European writers, and English in particular, have 
managed to confound them (just as they have confounded Gajni and Ghaz-nih or 
Ghaz-ni), and some try to make them out to be all one. An example of this is to be 
found in the “ Herodotus” of the Rev. Canon Rawlinson, page 175, in which 
“ Beladhore,” “ Mass’oude,” etc., are quoted, and we have “ Sindhu Gandhdra,’”’ the 
« Gabool Gandhara, and the “modern Candahdr,”’ the appellation alike of the pro- 
virse and of the capital,’ in one delightful jumble. The “Sindu” Kandhérah is 
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written AG (Sindi—y)'®OsS ) ; that of Kathidwar J25 —Kandhár—or 21S — 


D - 
Kandahar in the original ; the tract on the upper Indus he eC mdnanae and the 
formerly Persian, and now Afghan province (anciently called Bál-yús or Wál-yús) 
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and its chief town, yltss and JeW —KĶandahár, and all are totally different, 
It is from similar theories that Mindú Lohdnahs or Lohdnos of Sind are turned 
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Yahya, of the family of Barmak, was Amir of Sind in the time of the 
Khalifah, Al-Mámún [198-218 H.—813-833 A. D.], but he died in 
221 H. (836 A. D.); and the Khalifah, Al-Mu’tasim B’illah, confirmed 
his son, ’Amran, in the government of the province. * * * He made 
war upon the Meds ( 4) and slew 3,000 of them; and there [in their 
country | constructed a band or embankment, which is called Sikr?!-ul- 
Med, after which he encamped on the Nahr of Aror or Aro.” Why this 
band was constructed is not mentioned. This affair happened, of course, 
near the sea coast of Kachchh, because ’Amran caused a canal to be dug 
from the sea to the reservoir or tank of the Meds, and spoiled all their 
fresh water. This Aro or Ado or Aror refers to the place, the name of 
which is written gh ysyf, h, yogt, and the like, by Bu-Rihan, and which 
I believe to the “ Addo” of the maps, the “ Addooe” of Dr. J. Burnes, 
and, correctly, Adhoi,#% by which, indeed, a nahr or small river runs, 
some sixty miles east of Bhuj. In the.’Arabic character this name 
would be səl, and in that character 4, j, and », in manuscripts especially, 
if carelessly copied, are very liable to be written and mistaken one for 
the other. What satisfies me that the coast above referred to is meant 
is, that Muhammad, son of Kasim, is said by the Baldzari, to have 
entered into an accommodation with the people of Surast, with whom 
the men of dwi, kwl, dle, dub or d&,203 were then at war, who are 
Meds, sea-faring men and pirates. Of course Surast refers to Strath, 
the Saurashtrah of the Hindis—the Kathiawar peninsular lying nearest 
to Sind, and &ims or ovb, ete., to the place which Eliot reads as “ Bana,” 
“ Tana,” “ Bania,” “ Basia,” and the like, which, as may be seen from 
the “ Masálik wa Mamalik” map hes between Fahmal and Manst- 
riyah. 

This is all I find in the Baldzari in which the rivers of these parts 
are anywhere mentioned. 

I must now leave Sind?% and return to the territory of the Panj-ab 
again. 


into the descendants of the Afghan Nuh (Noah). There are still other places also 
called ‘‘ Kandhar.” See ante note 105, page 196, and note 114, page 207. 


G 
201 Sikr—ySw —in ’ Arabic means an embankment, but not “ sakr.” The em- 
a 


bankment may have been erected by the ’Arabs in order the better to approach the 
stronghold of the Meds. 

202 It is in the Morbi district of Kathiawar, which comprises the sub-districts 
or dependencies of Morbi, Wagar, and Adhot. 

203 See ante page 216, and note 145, and page 221, and note 163. 

204 I may mention that the Khalifah conferred the territory of Sind, as well 
as other parts, upon Ya’kth, son of Lais, the Stiffari, of Sigiz-stan, in 257 H. (870-71 
A. D.); and that Sultán Mahmúd, of Ghaznin took Mansttriyah in 417 H, (1026-27 
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In the extracts from Abt-Rihén given by Elliot, I notice‘events 
which are not mentioned by him, but by Rashid-ud-Din, and are not 
contained in Ba-Rihan’s text. Itis the extract [at page 57] in which 
the latter is made to quote events which occured in 692 H. (1293 A. D.), 
about two hundred and sixty years after that author completed his 
work.205 From this we might suspect, that even some of the extracts 
which I have given here from Rashid-ud-Din’s work, which he appears 
to attribute to Bú-Rihán are his own, such for example as the mention of 
all the rivers of this part, with the Biáh north of the Rawt, uniting with 
“the Satladar below Multan, at a place called Panch-Nad,” as already 
noticed in the extract from Ba-Rihan; but I shall presently show, that, 
for upwards of two centuries and more after the date above quoted 
[692 H.], the Shuttlaj, that is the Sutlaj—if that is what he means by 
the Nahr-i-Sutlad*°*—did not unite with the other rivers of the Panj-4b 
at the place indicated. 

The son of the Turk Sultan of Dihli, Ghiyag-ud-Din, Balban (the 
same who, under the title of Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, conducted 
the army under Sultan ’Alaé-ud-Din, Mas’tid Shah, to the relief of 
Uchebh in 643 H.—1245 A. D.), Muhammad by name, entitled Muham- 
mad Sultan, and subsequently styled the “ Khan-i-Shahid” or “ Mar- 
tyred Khan,” on the death of Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, Balban’s 
kinsman, who is said to have founded Bhatnir®7, or more probably 


A. D.), which was the year of his expedition to Somnath, when, on his return from 
thence he drove out the Kardmitah ruler thereof. See note 19?, page 244, 

205 It is the statement, that “ Multan and Uchchh are subject to Dihlf, and the 
son of the Sultan of Dihlt is governor.’ There were no Sultdns of Dihli when Bú- 
Rihan wrote—428—4380 H. (1020-1030 A. D.), and not for nearly two centuries after, 
the first being Kutb-ud-Din, I’-bak, the Turk, in 605 H. (1208-9 A. D.) ; and there 
was never any Sultdn’s son governor of these parts until the time of Muhammad 
Sultan, the Khin-i-Shahid, son of Sultán Ghiyds-ud-Din, Balban, the Ilbari Turk. 
Raghid-ud-Din completed his work twelve years after the date given in the text 
above, namely, in 710 H. (1310 A. D.). 

206 See page 220. In the MSS. of the A’in-i-Akbari, which I have examined, 
the name is written Shutlaj, but in Blochmann’s printed text it is ‘‘ Shattdur— 

I we 
Ros See the extract from Muir's ‘Sanskrit Texts” in the account of that river 
farther on. 

207 Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, referred to in note 45, page 171, 
is said by Ziyd-ud-Din, Barant, to have built a loftly cupola or domed building at 
Bhatnir, and to have erected, among others, the fortresses of Bhatnir and Bhatindah. 
He held for a considerable time, off and on, the frontier provinces of the Dihli 
empire on the west, or, rather, the provinces which still remained; for the traitor, 
Malik ?Izz-ud-Din Balban-i-Kashli Khan, had betrayed Multan and Uchchh, and 
such part of Sind as he had held, by becoming a feudatory of the Mughals. 
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restored it, was placed by his father in charge of the western frontiers 
of the Dihli kingdom, as it then existed; and the fiefs of Samanah, 
Debál-púr, and as much of the Lahor province as was in the possession 
of his father, were conferred upon him. Muhammad Sultan used to 
send his troops to patrol as far west as the Biah, and to guard the 
frontier from the incursions of the Mughals, who held all the parts 
beyond or west of the Rawi under subjection. From their domination 
Multan had only lately been recovered ; and they carried their inroads 
into the parts between that city and Lahor, which was still in ruins, as 
far as, and even beyond, the banks of the Biah, which washed the walls 
of Debal-pur. 

Muhammad Sultan, subsequently, on an invasion of the Panj-ab 
territory by the Mughal infidels, under the Nú-ín or Ni-yan, both being 
correct, Timtr,# in 684 H. (1285-86 A. D.), moved from Multén to 
encounter them. He fellin with them between Debál-púr and Lahor, 
and overthrew them; but he was afterwards killed by a body of the 
invaders which had rallied during the pursuit, and came upon him un- 
expectedly when almost alone, at a well, where he had alighted to refresh 
himself, and to say his prayers, and when he supposed they had all 
disappeared. On this account he is styled “the WKhan-i-Shahid” or 
“ Martyred Khan.” It was in this affair that Amir Khusrau, the Poet, 
was made captive by the Mughals.#09 


“ Malik Sher Khan, was greatly trusted, and held in great respect and reverence ; 
for he was as the Sadd-1-Yajuj Majdj [the Barrier of Gog and Magog] against the 
Mughals, whom he had repelled on several occasions. He brought under subjection 
to his authority the Jats, Khokhars [not “ Gickers” or “ Ghukhurs’’], Bhatis, 
Meniahs [Ma’ins ?], and Mandahrs, and other marauding tribes, which those who 
succeeded him were unable to control. Sher Khan died early in the reign of his 
kinsman, Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din, Balban, the Ilbari Turk, and never used to come to 
Dihblí; and it is said, but, apparently, without good reason, that the Sultán caused 
poison to be administered to him.” The author of the “ Térikh-i-Firiz-Shah-i says 
he died at Bhatnir, where a fine tomb was erected over him. 

For more respecting this great feudatory, see my ‘‘ Translation of the Tabakat- 
i-NAsiri,” page 791. 

#08 Called by some writers Tímúr Aka, which is, doubtless, his correct name. 
Nia-in or Núyán merely indicates his rank. 

209 Another battle with the Mughal invaders took place in 691 H. (1292 A. D.) 
in the reign of the Khalj Turk Sultan, Jalél-ud-Din, Fírúz Shah, on the confines of 
Bar-ram ( fD ), with the river between; but I cannot discover whereabouts this 
place is, or was, situated. In the printed text of the A’in-i-Akbari (in which the 
names of places are often incorrect) the word is Bagram; and lest it should be sup- 
posed to refer to Peshawar, the old name of which was Bagram, I beg to state that 
that part is not referred to. This Bar-ram was in Hindústán, the Mughals having 
entered it; and Bagram of Pes’hawar is not Hindtstan. 
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Mir Ma’súm of Bakhar, the historian of Sind, states, that in 693 H. 
(1293-4 A. D.), Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, the Khalj Turk ruler of Dibh, 
marched to Lahor, and despatched his middle son, Arkali Khan, to 
assume the government of Uehchh and Multán; and Nusrat Khan, 
another son, was made feudatory of Sind. Subsequently, Nusrat Khán 
was placed in charge of the Multan, Uchchh, Bakhar, Siw-istan, and 
Thathah territories, with the town of Multan as the seat of govern- 
ment. 

In 697 H. (1297-98 A. D.) Salddc, the Mughal, invaded Sind, on 
which occasion Nusrat Khan took his troops to Siw-istin (but not 
to Siwi) by water—this does not mean that Siw-istin, the modern 
Sihwan, was close to the banks of the Ab-i-Sind ; for it was still a con- 
siderable distance from it—overcame the Mughals, and returned to 
Bakhar. There he found orders awaiting him to lead half his forces 
from Bakhar by way of Jasal-mir, in order to take part in the campaign 
against Gujarat, upon which service his brother, the Ulugh Khan, had 
been sent. From this it appears that there was no scarcity of water 
between Bakhar and Jasal-mir, and the Hakra or Wahindah must have 
been still flowing, but whether in so large a volume as previously, we 
cannot say, as there is no distinct mention of it. 

After these events, in the reign of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, the Khalj 
Turk, Ghazi Malik, afterwards Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din, Tughluk Shah, 
was sent to Debal-ptr at the head of 10,000 horse to repel the Mughal 
inroads into that part of the Panj-ab territory. 

In the Tarikh-i-’Ala’1, or Khazdin-ul-Futth by Amir Khusraun, there 
is an account of Sultán ’Ala4-ud-Din, the Khalj Turk, who reigned from 
695 H. to 710 H. (1296 to 1310 A. D.). In the first-mentioned year, 
Kadar, the Mughal [who is made a Tátár of in Blliot’s “ Historians ”], 
invaded the tract of country called Jaran-Manjir,?!© having come from 
the Koh-i-Jid or Salt Range west of the Jihlam. The author says he 
crossed the Bidh, Jilam, and Sutlaj, and burnt the villages of the Kho- 
khars.” The rivers are mentioned by him in the order in which they 
are here written. 

>Abd-ullah-i-Wassaf, in his history, completed in 728 H. (1327 
A. D.), in the brief notice of the Sultans of Dihli, mentions the Sutlaj. 
He says with reference to the route between Khurásán and Hind: 
‘ After crossing the panj-db or five rivers, namely, the Sind, the Jilam 
[Jihlam], the river of Lohawar, the Satlút [in the margin is Sutlaj], 


210 The name of this place is written in various ways—Jawan Manjir, J aran- 
Majúr, Jér-Manjhtr, and the like. In Elliot it is turned into “Jalandhar.” See 
vol. 111, p. 162, note 2, 

H H 
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and the Biah,” thus reversing their situations as is done in the previous 
extract, while the Chin-ab is not mentioned. He also mentions towns 
and districts, saying: “ There are Banidn of Koh-i-Jid [he is the only 
author that I know of who distinctly mentions where this tract lay?!"], 
Stidarah [Stdharah], Jélandhar, the territory of the Kokars [Khokhars], 
Multan, Uchchh, Hasi [ Hansi], Sur-Suti, Kaithal, Sundm, Tabarhindah,” 
etc. 

Previous to this, about 707 H. (1307-8 A. D.), Sultán Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Tughluk Shah, when he, as Ghazi Malik, held the fiefs of Multan 
and Debal-pur,?!* then the capital of the northern Panj-4b, and Multan 


all See “ Tabakat-1-Nasiri,’’ page 677, note 5. Sddharah is situated about four 
miles east-north-east of Wazir-abad, and styled “ Sohdurah”’ in the maps. In former 
times the Chin-4b flowed close to it on the north, but is now nearly four miles from 
it. Súdharah is an ancient site. In the last century, there used to be a lofty 
mandy of burnt brick standing there, on the bank of the Chin-ab. 

212 From the various operations and encounters between the rivals for tho 
throne, before Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din, Tughluk Shah, succeeded to it, who, as Ghazi 
Malik, held the fief of Debal-p4r, there appears to have been no want of water be- 
tween that place and Sarasti. He, on one occasion, came out of Debal-par to meet 
his rivals coming from that part. ‘Ghazi Malik, leaving Debál-púr, passed the 


kasbah of Dabhali ( ests ), and with the river (áb) in his rear, he encountered 
them.” That river is not named, but the place here mentioned lies betweeu Debal- 
pir and Sarasti or Sirs4, thirty-six miles to the westwards of Uboh-har, and stands 
on the bank of the oldest channel of the Sutlaj, called in the maps “the eastern 
“ Naiwal” and ‘“‘Nyewal.” See the notice of the river Sutlaj farther on. 

In the extracts given by Elliot in his “Indian Historians” vol. III, from a 
French version of Ibn Batitah, it is stated, that, in the reign of Sultán Muhammad 
Shah, son of Tughluk Shah, “ Kishlu Khan revolted against him, spread his money, 
raised troops, and sent emissaries among the Turks, Afghans, and Khurásánís, who 
flocked to him in great numbers. His army was equal to the Snitan’s, and even 
superior to it in numbers. The Sultán marched in person to fight him, and “they 
met two days’ journey from Multan, in the desert plain of Abthar. The “ desert; 
plain”? here mentioned, refers to the sandy tract referred to in the next paragraph 
of the text above. 

There seems to have been considerable disarrangement in the MSS. from which 
Lee’s and other translations of Ibn Battitah have been made; for, in them he sets 
out from Multdn and goes to Uboh-har, and, after going a journey of four days from 
thence, reaches Ajiddhan. The traveller’s account, therefore, has been reversed, 
He first went to Ajaddhan from Multan, and, from the first-named place, in four 
days, reached Uboh-har. At Ajiddhan he visited, he says, “the famous Muhammadan 
saint, whose tomb after his decease became a place of pilgrimage,” and after a lapse 
of five centuries still continues to be held in great veneration—the Shaikh-ul-Islim, 
Parid-ul-Hakk wa ad-Din, Shakar-Ganj, son of Jalél-ud-Din, Súlímán ; and at whose 
tomb, Sultén Firtiz Shih, and Amir Timur, offered up their prayers, as related 
farther on. It is from this Muhammadan saint that Ajaddhan is also known as the 
Pak Pattan—The Holy Town—but not Patan, a Ferry, as some have assumed. 
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of the southern parts, used often to make incursions into the tracts held 
by the Mughals and their tributaries farther west. His son and suc- 
cessor, Sultán Muhammad Shah, when about to enter Lar or Lower Sind 
from Guzarat towards the close of 751 H. (about January, 1351 A. D.), 
in order to punish the Sumrahs of that part for sheltering rebels from 
his dominions, gave directions for boats to be collected from all parts, 
from Siw-istén [but not Siwi nor “ Sebi ”?!3], from Uehchh, Multan, and 
other parts, at Debal-pur, to enable him to convey his troops across the 
Sind river. To have directed boats to be collected at Debal-ptr after the 
Biah had deserted its old bed would have been simply ridiculous, since, 
by that desertion, it left Debál-púr some twenty-three miles farther 
west. From the above facts it is beyond a doubt, that, at that period 
also, the Biah still flowed in its old bed, and no Sutlaj had united 
with it. 

In 734 H. (1332 A. D.), the Moorish traveller, Ibn Battitah, crossed 
from Multán to Dihli, about eighty years after the investment of Uchchh 
by the Mughals; twenty-eight years before Sultan Firiz Shah brought 
his first canal to Manstr-ptr and Samanah; and sixty-seven years before 
the invasion of Amir Timúr, the Gúrgán. Ibn Batútah proceeded by 
way of Ajiddhan and Uboh-har, and would have had to cross the Biéh 
as Amir Timtir subsequently did, before reaching the former place, and 
the Sutlaj after leaving the latter, and soon after the different tributaries 
of the Hakra higher up. He says, after noticing that Ajiddhan was 
a small place, “ The first city we entered belonging to Hindustan *!4 
[here he is perfectly right, the river was the boundary between the 
Multán province and Hindústán] was Uboh-har,?!® which is the first 
place in Hind in this direction. It is small and closely built [it was a 
walled town with a fort], and abounds with water and cultivation. * * * 
At length I left the town of Uboh-har, and proceeded for one day 
through a desert enclosed on both sides by hills [low, rocky hills],#!® 
upon which were infidels and rebellious Hindts. The inhabitants of 
Hind generally are infidels; some of them live under the protection of 


213 See a note farther on. 

214 The reason why he says this is that the Multan province extended, at the 
period in question, to the Sutlaj, which then flowed in the Uboh-har channel, and 
was still a tributary of the Hakra or Wahindab. 

215 This name is written “ Abohar,” and “ Abuhar,” and the like in MSS., but 
it was founded by Janré, grandson of Rajah Rasálú, the Bhati, and named after his 
wife, Uboh, and therefore Uboh-har is the correct name. The termination, ‘har? 
occurs in the names of many places where the Bhati tribe dwell, or previously dwelt, 
and refers to standing water, or where water is found. 

216 These are the rocky hills lying immediately south of Tohsham, south of 
JTánsí, and the former place stands on the northern skirt of part of them. 
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the Muhammadans, and reside either in villages or cities: others, how- 
ever, infest the mountain tracts and rob on the highways. I happened 
to be one of a party of twenty-two persons, when a number of these 
Hindtis [Bhatis probably], consisting of two horsemen and eighty foot, 
made an attack upon us. We, however, engaged them, and by God's, 
help put them to flight, having killed one of the horsemen and twelve 
of the others. * * * After four days’ journey, I arrived at the town of 
Sarasti [Sirs]. It is large, and abounds with rice, which they carry to 
Dihli. After this I reached Hansi, which is a very beautiful and closely 
built city, with extensive fortifications. I next came to Mas’tid-abad, 
after two days’ travelling, and remained there three days.” He adds, 
that, “The whole way between Multán and Dihli, a distance of forty 
days’ journey, there are many contiguous inhabited places.” From these 
remarks, it will be noticed, that, with tke exception of “one day’s 
journey through a desert tract %7 after leaving Uboh-har, there was no 
scarcity of water whatever. 

Some of the events which happened in Sind and the Panj-áb and 
adjacent parts, during the time of the Khalj Turk or Khalji dynasty, 
will tend to throw some light on the courses of the rivers of these parts, 
more particularly with respect to the Biáh and Sutlaj. 

Shams-i-Saraj,?!8 the ’Afif (abstainer from anything forbidden), 


2l7 This “desert tract”? was that between the Uboh-har channel in which the 
Sutlaj then flowed, and the one farther east which it had last deserted. In all its 
changes it has invariably left the tract between its old and new channel covered 
with sand and silt. 

218 There is, of course, a “‘ Gazetteer of the Hisar District, 1883-84. Compiled 
and published under the authority of the Punjab Government;’ and in that 
“ Gazetteer,’ as in most others, are some choice specimens of history burlesqued. 
The above writer is quoted therein as ‘‘ one of Sir H. Elliot’s Historians,” under the 
name of Shams-i-Shiraz, the compiler apparently, having taken him for a native of 
Shiraz in Persia. It is a pity the Panj-ib Government has not some one to correct 
the historical part of its “ Gazetteers.” 

For example: we are told time after time about “the reign of the Emperor Ala- 
ud-din Ghori.’ I beg leave to observe that no “Emperor Ala-ud-din Ghori” ever 
yet reigned in the Panj-4b or Hind. The Sultan, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of 
Sám, the Shansabant Tajztk Ghuri (who, in his youthful days, and before he became 
Sultán of Ghaznin and assumed that title, bore that of Shihab-ud-Din), who con- 
quered Hindustan, and established the Muhammadan faith at Dihli, is not once 
referred to in the Gazetteer in question ! 

Here is one more specimen. Referring to the claim of a Jat tribe to Rájpút 
descent from “ Mans, the grandson of Salvahan, Raja of Sialkot,” the compiler 
says: “As their story involves a war between Salvahan (A. D. 90) and the Muham- 
madans of Mecca, it cannot be accepted with confidence.” 

I trow not, considering that the year 90 A. D., happens to be only five hundred 
and thirty-two years before the Muhammudan era, and actually four hundred and 
seventy-three years before Muhammad was born ! 
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the author of the history of Sultán Fírúz Sháh’s reign, dwelt at Uboh- 
har, which, he says, is the country of that Sultán’s Bhati mother; for 
she was the daughter of Rana Mal, the Bhati. The great grandfather 
of Shams-i-Saraj was the ’anal-daér or revenue collector of the district 
dependent on Uboh-har—which shows that it could not have been short 
of water in his day, and as Ibn Battitah confirms—and Shams-i-Sara] 
was intimate with Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Tughluk Shah, before he came 
to the Dihli throne, when, as Ghazi Malik, he held the fief of Debal-ptr, 
of which, at that time, Uboh-har was a dependency. Shams-i-Saraj 
states, that, at that period—previous to 720 H. (1820 A. D.)#!%—all the 
lands from the largest to the smallest estates, and all the jangal, or 
waste lands, or uncultivated tracts, belonging to the Ma’in and Bhati 
tribes, were dependent on the town of Uboh-har. He also states that 
in the language of this part tal-wandí??? means a village. 

When Sultán Firtiz Shah was about to return to Dihli, after the 
death of Sultán Muhammad Shah, his kinsman,*#2! whom he succeeded 
on his death on the banks of the Sind near Thathah, in Muharram, 
752 H. (March, 1351 A. D ), he was advised to return through Guzarat. 
As Ahmad-i-Ayaz was in rebellion at Dihli, he determined to do so by 
marching up the Ab-i-Sind river instead, with his still numerous forces 
and followers, and going by way of Multan and Debal-pur. This also 
shows that he did not anticipate any scarcity of water for his forces and 
the numerous followers and animals. First, he moved up to Siw-istan,?22 
the modern Sihwan, and from thence towards Bakhar, where he crossed 
the river, and then marched to Multan without having to cress any other 
river. Leaving it, he moved to Ajiddhan, and paid his devotions at the 
tomb of the Shaikh-ul-Islim, Farid-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, Shakar-Ganj. 
From Ajiddhan he moved right across the worst part of what, in modern 
days, is known as the “ Indian Desert,” to Sarasti [now Sirsa]. March- 
ing from thence he reached Ikdár and founded Fath-ábád,? so named 


219 Sultán Ghiy4s-ud-Din, Tughluk Shah, ascended the throne of Dihli in 720 H. 

220 Villages in this part are also called mandals by some writers. This word, in 
Hindi, means ‘a circle,’ also a ‘ circular hut or tent. Mandals, however, are not 
ce fortifications,” as Mr. Dowson, the Editor of Elliot's “ Historians” supposed 
(Vol. III, page 254). The word is a common one in Hindi. 

221 Sultan Fírúz Shah was the son of Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din, Tughluk’s brother, 
and Sultán Muhammad Shah was the latter’s son. 


222 See a note farther on. 
223 This place is now the principle town of one of the five taksfls or revenue 


divisions into which the Hisár district under the Panj-4b government is divided. 
There is a “Report,” published in 1875, of the “Settlement of the HMissár 

Division of the Panjab,” the history of which, so called, is taken from the “ Ain-t- 

Akbar” [sic], in which its compiler has the assurance to tell us, that, “ Under Mu- 
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after his son, Fath Khán.??* From thence he continued his march to 
Hansi, having been joined by the feudatories of Samanah and Sunám 
with their respective contingents. 

On his return from Lakhanawati in 754 H. (1353 A. D.), he founded 
the Firtizah Hisar, on the site of which were two villages [tal-wandis] ; 
and there were fifty kharaks included in the first, and forty kharaks in 
the other. These villages were called Bara (Great) Saras, and Chhota 
(Little) Sarás, respectively; and in this tract of country there are no 
villages containing other than these /haraks [the Hindi for a cattle-shed, 
but here seems to refer to the dwellings such as the Jats of the Khar’l 
and Sí-ál tribes construct—a flat roof of thatch or canes raised on poles 
but without sides or walls]. The Sultan was much pleased with the 
situation of Bara Saras,*#5 and he thought it would be advantageous to 
found a town there; for water was deficient there at that period, and, in 
the hot season, travellers had to pay as high as four jitals for a kuzah of 
water. * * * A fortress of considerable extent and loftiness was com- 
menced; and in course of time [two years and a half] the place was 
completed, and the Sultan named it Hisar-i-Firizah or the Firtizah 
Hişár or Fortress. It was surrounded with a ditch, and within the 
hişår a large and deep hauz or reservoir was constructed, which was 
intended to supply the ditch.’26 


hammadan rale and prior to Firoz Shah’s reign, nothing worthy of note occurred” ! 
Sce note 239, page 274, for the confirmation or otherwise of this statement. Then it 
states, that, in 1872 he erected the fort, and founded the town of Hissar,.and had 
to cut a canal from the Jamna. * * * Firoz also built the Kasbah of Fattiabad, to 
which place, from the Ghaggar, he had a small canal cut, which is still in use.’ In 
the same “Report” it is stated, that ‘ Hissar” is otherwise called ‘‘ Habeli ”— 
“ Hissar (alias Habeli).” This of course is a great error. Haweli is not the alias of 
Hisér, any more than it is of Rewari bá hawelt, Budé’tn bá hawelt, Siw-istan ba 
hawelt, and many other places. Hisar bá hawelt is as old as the A’in-i-Akbarti, 
wherein it will be found with many others. Hawel/is merely the ’Arabic for ‘ habita- 
tion,’ ‘mansion,’ etc.—the Government building or public offices, appertaining to 
the chief town of a Sarkdr. His&r not “ Hissar, of course means a fortress or 
fortified place. 

#24 At the same time he founded three other small fortified places, which he 
named after his other sons, namely, Zafar-abad, Rizá-ábád, and Muhammad-pir. 
Villages still bearing these names, and marking the sites, lic, in succession, aloug 
the banks of the Ghag-ghar on the south side, north-east of Fath-4bad, but the places 
he founded have now disappeared. 

225 At each of those places there was, and still is, I believe, a stone column like 
the lath of Firaz Shah at Dihli. They were of red sandstone, and were erected by 
his orders. 

226 The “Report” above referred to states, that, immediately under the build- 
ing, a spiral staircase leads to a series of rooms, said to be connected under ground, 
with a similar building at Mansi. A Jámi' Masjid, erected by Sultan Firdz Shah, 
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The Sultán made great endeavours, according to the same writer, 
to supply the place and lands around with water. He succeeded in 
doing so by means of two canals—one from the river Jin or Yamúnah, 
and one from the bed of the Sutlaj, and which was again connected with 
that river lower down. This is important, as showing that the Sutlaj 
must, at that period, have been runnivg very much farther to the east- 
ward than in later years, and much nearer to the Firdzah Hisar, and about 
mid-way (in the Uboh-har channel) between that place and the Biah, 
which we are certain still flowed in its old bed. These canals were the 
Rajirah and Aghamani. They were brought from the northward of 
Karnal, and flowed a distance of eighty kwroh to the Firtizah Hişár.227 
This is about the first time, if not the very first time, that the Sutlaj 
is mentioned in the Muhammadan histories of India by a contemporary 
writer. After the new town and Aişár were finished, and water supplied, 
this part was separated from the district of Sahrind, formed into a 
separate one, and named the district of Hisar-i-Firtzah, that is, of, or 
dependent on the Hisar of Firtiz Shah. 

The Tarikh-i-Alfi, written in the reign of Akbar Badshah, and com- 
piled from the best histories then available in India, says, that “ In 
the year 762 H. (1360-61 A. D.), the Sultan set out for a nahr or stream 
which is called Astimah, which really embraced two considerable streams, 
and contained never failing water, and between which a high pushtah— 
a spur or hill—intervened. The Sultán set 5,000 belddrs or pioneers to 
work in order to remove this obstruction; so that the waters of the 


still stands within the walls. The /déth, also erected by him, is still visible among 
“ the mounds and broken bricks and tiles, which lie scattered profuscly on the plain 
to the south of the modern city, and tombs and templos still remain standing to tell 
of by-gone splendour. These remains cover a wide area.” 

227 Firishtah (the often quoted, because translated)—the original, I mean, not 
“Dow,” nor “ Briggs”’—says: “In 762 H., Sultán Fírúz Shah heard, that near 
Haradwar, there was a hill [pushtah or koh] out of which water flowed towards the 
river Sutlaj, and that it was called Sursnti; that, on the other side of the hill was a 
rivulet [je] called Salfmah; and, that, if this intervening hill were removed, the 
Sursuti would be able to flow and unite with the Salimah rivulet, and their waters 
might be made to flow on to Sahrind, and Manşúr-púr, and from thence to Sunam, 
and would keep constantly flowing. The Sultan accordingly [after cutting a canal 
separating the Sahrind district from that of Samanah, and founding Fírúz-ábád, a 
totally different place from the Fírúzah Hişár, which is upwards of sixty miles to 
the east-south-east of Fírúz-ábád], proceeded to carry this into effect.” 

Firishtah is mercly a servile compiler; and, as every one knows who can read 
the originals from which he copied, copied others almost word for word. This may 
be judged of from the following note 230. The Tarikh-i-Alfi supplics him with a 
deal of information, as well as the Tabakát-i-Akbarí, especially regarding the events 
happening out of Hind; and he copies both almost word for word. 
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Sursuti might be brought to the nahr in question, and, when united, 
might flow on to Sahrind, Manstr-ptir, and Samanah.” 

"Abd-ul-Kadir, the Buda’tni, one of the authors of the Tarikh-i-Alft 
above mentioned, says in his history of India, that “the water is that 
which issues from a mound or hill of a sandy nature, of considerable 
size, and which water falls into the nahr or stream of the Sutlaj, which 
is also called the Suttladr,” and that it—the water falling into’ the 
Sutlaj—is called the Sursuti;” that “it was distributed by means of 
two canals, and used to flow by Sahrind, Manstr-ptr, and Samdnah. The 
whole of the mound or hill was not removed.” It was, perhaps, merely 
cut through sufficiently to permit the water to pass freely. 

“While employed in these excavations, the bones of elephants and 
human beings were discovered in this great mound or hill, among which 
were their arms [dast—the hand, including the arm to the elbow], mea- 
suring three gaz in length, some of which were petrified, but the rest 
still remained unchanged.??3 It was represented to the Sultán, that, 
when Sikandar [Alexander the Great] reached that place, the people, 
having made images of Nushabah,*9 used to keep them in their dwell- 
ings and worship them; and that, now [in the time of Sultán Firiz 
Shih], her image had become the deity worshipped by the people of 
these parts.” 

Sultan Fírúz Shah, likewise, when proceeding towards Debal-ptir 
on a hunting excursion in 756 H. (1355 A. D.), “determined,” it is 
said, “on opening a canal from the Suttladr (Sutlaj) to Jhajhar, a 
distance of forty-eight kuroh,” or about eighty-four miles. Here there 
must be some error in the names, because the Sutlaj where it issues 
from the hills at Rah-par, its nearest point to Jhajhar, is about one 
hundred and seventy miles, and the nearest of its old channels to the 
west—the casternmost ‘“ Nyewal N.” of the maps, is one hundred and 
forty miles to the westward of Jhajhar. Consequently, if Jhajhar is 
correct, the Sutlaj cannot be meant, and if the Sutlaj is meant, then 
some other place than Jhajhar must be meant, to which it would have 
been far easier to have brought water from the Yamunah. 


248 “ Being therefore unresolved what course to take, he [Alexander] leaped 
from the tribunal, and shut himself up in his tent, forbidding any to be admitted, 
except those with him. Thus he sacrificed two days to his passion, and on the third 
he appeared publicly again, and ordered twelve altars to be erected of square stone | 
to remain as a monument of his expedition. He also caused the fortifications of 
his camp to be extended, and beds to be left of a larger size than the ordinary stature 
of man required, designing to impose upon posterity by this excessive outward ap- 
pearance of things” “ Quintus Curtius.” More respecting these altars will be men- 
tioned farther on. 

229 Nishdbah is the name of the ancient queen of Barda’, in Shirwan, on the west 
bank of the river Kur, 
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In the following year he had another canal excavated from the 
Yamutnah or Jún near Sirmir. He connected it with seven small rivers, 
and brought their waters to Hansi [which canal still exists], and from 
thence to the Firtzah Hisar; and a great lake [or dhand, as it is called 
in those parts], close to the kushk or castle there, was filled therefrom. 
The same Sultan brought yet another canal from the river Ghag-ghar, 
and conducted the water into the nahr-i-Khirah [ 85 55 ], and erected 
a fortress between, which he named Firiz-Abid, near which there also 
used to be a great kol [the Persian of dhand] or lake, several miles long, 
filled from the Ghag-ghar.?0 

His reasons for making all these canals are obvious. They are 
doubtless, connected in some way with the drying up, diversion of, or 
fluctuation in, some of the tributaries of the Hakré or Wahindah; but 


230 The Budaé’tini says—and the “ Haft Iklim” agrees with his statement—that 
the Sultán went to Debál-púr in 756 H. (1355 A. D.), and caused a canal to be made 
from the Sutlaj to Jhajhar, which is forty-eight. kuroh distant. In 757 H. (1356 
A. D.), he opened a canal from the territory of Mandi and Sirmir, and connected 
seven other nahrs or streams with it, and conducted the waters to Hansi, and thence 
to Rasin; and there the Fírúzah hisér or fortress was founded. Beneath the kasr or 
palace or castle, a kauz or reservoir was constructed, and filled with water from the 
canal in question. Another canal was opened from the Kandar Nahr [ J&S ays 1 
and brought under the walls of the hisar or fortress of Sarasti, and from thence con- 
ducted to Birf Kháráh [Khírah?]; and there a city [town] was founded which was 
named Firúz-ábád.” 

In his extract from the Tarfkh-i- Mubdrak-Shah-i Elliot says (Vol. IV., p. 8) that, 
“ Firishta closely follows our author,” or, more correctly, copies from him. He adds 
“and helps us to understand him,’ as we shall see. He continues: ‘There are 
several inaccuracies in the passage as given in Brigg’s translation, so’ the following 
is offered as a more correct rendering of the lithographed text. “In the month of 
Sha’ban, 756 H. (the Sultan) went towards Dibalptir hunting, and having dug a 
large canal (jt’e) from the river Sutlej, he conducted it to Jhajhar, forty-eight kos 
distant. In 757 he cut a canal from the river Jamna, in the hills of Mandawi [ Man- 
dún or Mandé is well known, the other is an error] and Sirmor, and having turned 
sone other streams into it, he brought it to Hansi, and from thence to Abasin [ Rá- 
sin ?], where he built a strong fort which he called Hisar Firozah. * * * He formed 
another canal from the river Khagar [it is Ghag-ghar in the original], and conduct- 
ing it by the fort of Sarsuti, he brought it to the river Sar-khatrah ( 848S pw se) 
where he founded the city of Fírozábád. He also brought another canal from the 
Jumna, and threw it into the tank of that city.’ Then the Editor, apparently, 
adds: “The words “river of Sar-khatrah” are clearly wrong. In the translation, 
which was made from MSS., the name is given as “Pery Khera,” which is more like 
Harbí-khír of our text. The real name is possibly Hari-khira.” All this speculation 
is about the words mentioned above; and it will be seen how “closely Firishta fol- 


lows our author.” It will be noticed that 8y4¢5_p~_y49 is an error for 24°F Syn Je 


with CS not ww. 
I l 
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nothing whatever is mentioned, or even hinted at, on this subject, under 
the events of his reign, although we find, as related in detail farther on, 
that he followed the route from Debal-puir, Ajuddhan, and across to 
Fath-ábád and Hansi on more than one occasion, and which same route 
was followed by Amir Timur, the Gúrgán, some forty-three years 
after.?3l 

Having arranged the affairs of his kingdom, in the year 763 H. 
(1361-62 A. D.), Sultan Fírúz Shah turned his attention to Sind, the 
expedition against Thathah having had to be abandoned on the death of 
Sultán Muhammad Sháh, his predecessor, on the banks of the Sind, in 
the vicinity of that town, about eleven years before. His forces on this 
occasion amounted to 90,000 cavalry, and 480 war elephants; and yet, 
strange to say, although it has been stated before, that water was scarce 
in the neighbourhood of his new town and fortress of Firúzah in the hot 
season, he marched across that very part; because it is plainly stated 
by the historians of his reign, that he again went across to Ajuddhan, 
and offered up his prayers at the tomb of Shaikh Farid-i-Shakar-Ganj, 
and that, after that, he reached “the confines of Bakhar and Siw-istan. 
Boats were collected from Debal-ptr, and other places lower down, to 
the number of 5,000; and part of the troops, the baggage, and heavy 
equipments were embarked on them; while the Sultan, with the rest 
of his army, accompanied the fleet of boats, marching along near the 
river's bank. The father of Shams-i-Saraj, the author of the Tarikh-i- 
Firdiz-Shah-i, had charge of one division of boats containing troops, on 
this occasion. 

The Sultan was unsuccessful in his operations; for a disease broke 
out among the horses in lower Sind, and three-fourths of them died. 
The hot season being near at hand, he determined to retire into Guzarat, 
obtain reinforcements, and return as soon as the season opened, having 
first beaten off the forces of the Jam of Lower Sind, who had become so 
emboldened from the Sultan’s losses, as to venture out and attack him. 


¿3l The author of another Tarikh-i-Firiz-Shah-i, Ziya4-ud-Din, Barani, states, 
that, on one occasion, when he, the author, ‘‘ was within the fortress of Bhatnir, in 
the cold season, some little disorder arose, and the people from the tal-wandis 
[villages] round about the neighbourhood came flocking in to the shelter of the 
fortress ; and from the excess of dust raised by the horses and cattle, the broad light 
of day became so darkened therefrom, that people could not distinguish each others 
faces. Out of a thousandth part of the people and their animals, it was possible for 
one part to finda place within the walls. I entered the stable of the Hajjam, 
Tkhtiyar-ud-Din, Madhú, and counted therein thirteen horses of 1,000 and 2,000 
tangahs each in value ; and the rest of the other property who shall calculate.” All 
this does not indicate any scarcity of water; for horses and other animals cannot 
exist without water any more than human beings. 
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The guides proved treacherous, and brought the Sultán into the Kúnchí 
ran or marsh *** [the ran of Kachchh], and his whole army was on the 
point of perishing for want of water. The author says it was “such a 
howling desert that no bird ever flapped its wings over it; not a tree 
was to be seen; not a blade of grass; not even a miserable, noxious 
weed.” 


#2 This word is spelt ran, but never rip, because rin means ‘battle; while ran 
means ‘a marsh’ or ‘marshy ground.’ 

The Tartkh-i-Tahirit states, that this ran extended from the ocean between the 
countries of Sind and Guzaradt. Abú-l-Fazl, in his A’in-i-Akbari says, that “between 
Jhalawarah [Jhálawád] of the Sarkár of Ahmad-Abad, and the Pattan or City [i. e., 
Anhal-warah]}, and Sarath (7. e., Saurdéshtrah] there is a great depression, in length 
ninety kwroh, and in breadth from eight to thirty kuroh. This they call ran (with 
short ‘a’ to ‘r,’ and the ‘n’ quiescent).” 

When Sultan Mahmid-i-Sabuk-Tigin returned from the expedition to Somnath, 
towards Manstriyah, he was led by his Hindú guide into this van, and on this occa- 
sion, according to the Baihaki, one of the Sultan’s huntsmen killed an enormous 
serpent,—a python or boa-constrictor—which was skinned, and found to be thirty 
ells [gaz] in length, and four in breadth. The Baihaki adds, ‘‘ Whoever doubts the 
correctness of this statement, let him go to the citadel of Ghaznin, and see for him- 
self the skin in question, which is hung up like a canopy.” See note 105, page 196. 

It is a wonder that Sultán Mahmúd ever ventured to attack this hot-bed of idol- 
worship; and that he and his army escaped is more wonderful still, because, in a 
book published at Bombay and in London in 1882, entitled ‘ Tarikh-i-Sorath: A 
History of the Provinces of Sorath and Haélar in Kathidwad, by Ranchodji Amarji, 
Divan of Junigadh, and edited by Jas. Burgess, LL. D., F. R. G. S., etc., ete , etc.,”’ 
who considers it “a genuine native history,” and so it is ina Hindú point of view, 
we are told (p. 111) that, “The hateful Sultán Mahmud Ghaznavi marched with an 
army from Ghaznin to Gujardt with the intention of carrying on a religious war. 
In Sarhvat 1078 (A. D. 1021, A. H. 414) he demolished the temple of Sri Somnath 
and returned. This act so provoked the Mahiraja Mandalika, who was a protector 
of his own religion, that he marched with Bhim Deva, the Raja of Gujarat, in 
pursuit : 

They ran like fawns and leaped like onagers, 
As lightning now, and now outvying wind ! 


The Muhammadans did not make a great stand, but fled; many of them were slain 
by Hindu ars and prostrated by Rajput war-clubs, and when the sun of a mae 
fortune culminated Shah Mahmtid took to his heels in dismay oan saved his ah but 
many of his followers, of both sewes [sic], were captured. Petia) Afghan, and 
Moghal female prisoners were, if they happened to be pales, i etc., etc. ee Tiel 
for the “gennine native history.” It is strange the valiant Rajah of the eds did 
not make the Sultán “take to his heels” before he captured cig place, and vibe he 
did not bring back the four fragments of their stone deity, instead of allowing the 
Musalmáns to carry them off to Ghazniu, where a fragment ves cast before the 
entrance of the great masjid and the Sultan’s Brice: respectively, to ie ee 
ander foot (and where they might have been seen a little over a century since), an 


the others sent to Makkah and Madinah. 
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The season having come round, he returned from Guzarat with 
recruited forces, and reached the banks of the Sind; but, although he 
had boats, the breadth of the river was so great, and the opposition of 
the Sindis so determined, that it was found to be impracticable to cross 
it.283 The author states that tne Sultán was consequently under the 
necessity of sending a portion of his army up-stream, to cross at Bakhar, 
a distance of one hundred and twenty kuroh, then march down again on 
the other side, and attack Thathah.#** When this force had appeared 
before Thathah, and fighting commenced, the breadth of the river was 
so great at this point, that, although the fortifications of Thathah were 
visible from that [the east] side, the land around could not be distin- 
guished, and it could not be discovered whether his troops had been 
successful or not.?*6 In this state of uncertainty, the Sultan sent a 
messenger across, with directions to the leader of the troops to march 
up-stream again, re-cross at Bakhar, and re-join lis camp, he having 
determined to ocenpy his position on the east bank, and await the arrival 
of additional troops from Dihli. At this juncture, the Sindis besought 
the Makhdúm-i-Jaháníán, the Sayyid, Jalal-ud-Din, Husain, son of 
Ahmad, Bukhari, the saint of Uchzhh, who was in the Sultdn’s camp, 
to make overtures on their behalf; aud the upshot was that an accom- 
modation took place, the Jam and his brother came and made submis- 


“33 Fearing that those first sent across would be annihilated before others could 
arrive to support them, 

234 The town or city of Thathah had only recently been founded by one of the 
early Sammah rulers, as mentioned farther on. The name of Thathah, asa city or 
fortified town, will not be found in any history written previous to the historian of 
Sultan Firtiz Sháh’s reion—Ziya-ud-Din, Barani. 

25 The Sultan could not have had any boats with him then, or perhaps they 
had been sent with the troops which marched upwards to Bakhar, otherwise, with 
a considerable part of his army on the Thathah side, he might surely have crossed 
with his army to their support, unless the Sindis with their vessels commanded the 
river, which is not improbable; for his troops had to march all the way back again 
by Bakhar io rejoin him. It will be noticed, that, when the Sultán returned after 
the accommodation with the Sindis, he came up the west bank of the river to Siw- 


istan, the modern Silhwdn, and from thence to Bakhar where he passed to the e 


ast 
side. 


If we take into consideration the state of the river and delta near Thathah now, 
and, that although that place could be distinguished from the opposite side of the 
river, the land around could not, we can calculate how broad it must then have been, 
in the beginning of the cold season, too, after the inundation subsides. 
now, at the height of the inundations attains a breadth of about 1,600 yards—not 
quite a mile—and at its lowest is about 480 yards broad. A great part of the delta 
south of Thathah has been formed since these events happened, 


The river 
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sion, and the Sultan marched back to Dihli by Siw-istan, Bakhar, 
Multan, and Debal-putr, crossing once more, what has been assumed to 
have been, at that time, a great, waterless desert, on his way to Dihlí. 
If there then was such a scarcity of water, and all the rivers be- 
tween Ajuddhan and the Firfizah Hisar had been dried up, he certainly 
would not have chosen that route on so many different occasions.2%§ 
Sultan Fírúz Shah died in the ninth month of 790 H. (1388 A. B): 
Sultan Náşir-ud-Dín, Mahmúd, his grandson, who succeeded his father, 
Sultan Muhammad Shah in 796 H. (1393-94 A. D.), despatched one of 
his Amirs, Sarang Khán, to Debál-púr, to gain possession of that ficf 
and also Multan, and to put down Shaikha, the Khokhar,287 who was in 
rebellion. In the eighth month of that same year (796 H.), Sarang 
Khan proceeded to Debal-pur. * * * In the eleventh month of the 
same year (just five years before Amir Tímúr appeared upon the same 
scene), Sarang Khán, having taken along with him Rá’e Dul-Chin, the 
Bhati chief, (the same who surrendered Bhatnir to Amir Timúr), and 
Ra’e Da’tid, and Kamal-ud-Din, the Ma’in?®3 chief, and the forces of 
Multan and Debal-ptr, crossed the Suttladr (Sutlaj) near the town of 
Tihdrah, and afterwards the Biah near Duhali or Dohali, and entered 
the territory of Labor. Shaikha, the Khokhar, hearing of these move- 
ments, having previously mustered his followers, took advantage of 


236 Shams-i-Saraj (as well as others) states, that, ‘in the hot season, numbers 
of gor khar or wild asses congregate between Debal-pur and Sarasti,” where Akbar 
Badshah hunted them in after years, as he also did in the neighbourhood of Ajiddhan. 

237 See my “NOTES on ArauAnistAN,” ctc., page 867 respecting these Kho- 
khars, who are invariably made “ Gickers,” “ Gukkurs,”’ “ Ghakkars,” “ Gakkhurs,” 
and the like, by different English writers, unaware of the existence of the great tribe 
of Khokhar who are Jats, and of the Gakhars, a comparatively small tribe, being a 
totally distinct race. The Khokhars extend from the northern Panj-ab, where 
their chief places are Bharal and Khúsh-áb, down into Lar or Lower Sind, Kachchh, 
and even Kathidwar. They cannot number at present less than 50,000 families, 
and are probably nearly double that number. Cunningham, who falls into the 
same error as others respecting them, says, “ Cakar ”’—turning them into Gakhars— 
is most probably only a simple [!] variation of the ethnic title of Kabar or Abdri,”’ but 
the Khokhars are never even named by him! The Gakhars at this period were of 
no account whatever, being then a small and weak tribe, dwelling much farther 
west. They afterwards became somewhat stronger, and finally extended as far 
east as Gnjarát (in the Panj-áb), the farthest point east ever reached by them. 
This was but for a short period, however, while they never extended farther sonth 
than the parallel of the Salt Range, about 32°-20’ N. Lat., while the Khokhars 
overran nearly the whole of the remainder of what, in after times, was called the 
Panj-áb, east and south, and even contemplated the seizure of Dihli and its territory. 
See also Amir Tímúr’s encounter with them on the Biah near Multan at page 281. 

233 Also written Malin. 
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them, and moved into the neighbourhood of Debál-púr, and invested 
Ajaddhan; but, on gaining intelligence that Sarang Khan had passed 
Hindi-pat, and had sat down before Lahor, he gave up the investment 
of Ajúddhan im the night, and made a forced march towards Láhor. 
Next day, the hostile forces having drawu near each other, came in 
contact at Sámú-talah, twelve kuroh from Láhor, in which Shaikh was 
overthrown, and fled towards Jammt. 

There is a very important passage contained in the Tarikh-i- Mubarak 
Shah-i, of Yahya, son of Ahmad, the Sahrindi, whose work embraces 
events up to the year 852 H. (1448 A. D.) After the departure of 
Amir Timtr from Hindistan, little was left to Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, 
Mahmúd Shah. He says: “In 803 H. (1400-1 A. D.), Taghi Khan, the 
Turkchi Sultani [that is, the Turkish mamlúk or slave of a former 
Sultan], who was the son-in-law of Ghalib Khan, the Amir of Samanah, 
assembled a large force, and moved towards Debal-pur against Khizr 
Khan [afterwards ruler of Dihli, who had been left by Amir Timtr in 
possession of the whole of the Multin province, and the territory de- 
pendent on Debal-ptir, both of which tracts of country extended east- 
wards as far as the banks of the Hakra or Wahindah }.28° Khizr Ichan, 


239 This fact, not generally known, or not well understood, has led some to 
assume that all this central tract, constituting the eastern parts of the Multan 
stah, the western parts of the Dihli subaA, i. e., the sarkdr of Hisar Virdzah, and 
the northern and western parts of the Ajmir sé5ah, was left out altogether by Abú-l- 
Fazl. Elliot in his “ Memoirs on the Races of the N.-W. Provinces (Vol. II, p. 17),”’ 
says: “ It will be observed, by referring to the map of Dastutrs, that the Western 
boundary of Sirkar Hisar Feroza has been extended only to the bed of the War 
river, which runs not far to the westward of the Ghaggar, the new Parganah of 
Wattu and Bhattiáná, being altogether excluded: for this tract, full of sandy plains 
and Thals, seems to have been little known in the time of Akbar, nor with the ex- 
ception of Maland, which was in Maltin, does it appear to be included in any Sirkár 
of the adjoining Stbahs. It is to be observed, that Abn’l Fazl, in mentioning the 
breadth and length of the several Sdbahs, measures from Hisár in the Dehli Stbah, 
from Ferozpir in the Múltán Sabah, from the Satlaj in the Lahore Sabah, and from 
Bikanir in the Ajmir Súbah. He appears, therefore, with the above exception, to 
leave the tract between all these places as neutral ground.” 

All this is entirely erroneous: Abú-l-Fazl plainly says, and as the printed text 
will show, that the Dihli sibah extends from Palwal to Lidhiinah on the banks of 
the Sutlaj, and from Hisar to Khizr-abad ; and among the mahdlls or districts of the 
Hisir sarkár are the districts of Bhatnir, Tihwaénah, Hisir Firtizah, Sirs4, Fath-Abad, 
Anbalah, Bhatindah, Sahrind, Sanam, Samánah, etc., in all twenty-seven districts. 

Bhatnir and Bhatindah extended to the former channel of the Sutlaj, which 
flowed past Uboh-har, and the Debal-pir sarkdr of which Uboh-har on the bank of 
that channel was the frontier town, adjoined the Bhatindah district on the other 
bank. ‘The Debal-par sarkdr included the mahdils or districts of Firúz-púr, and 
Muhammad-ot (vul, “ Mumdot’’), which joined the mahdlls of the sarkdr of Sahrind 
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who was at Debál-púr at the time, advanced into the khittah or district 
of Ajuddhan to meet him; and a battle was fought between them on the 
9th of Rajab of that year, near we banks of the Bahindah [ x ] or 
Wahindah [ ts; ‘b, and ‘w’ being interchangable. In this word 
the », in MSS. is liable to be mistaken for ò and j, and vice versa], in 
which Taghi Khan was overthrown and fled to Uboh-har.” Here we 
have one of the names of the Hakra, but, most unfortunately, the writer 
did not think it necessary to say whether it contained water or not, but, 
from the manner in which he relates these events, it would appear that 
it did contain water, or he would have mentioned such an important 
matter. Itis very certain that large bodies of troops could not have 
moved about in those parts so continually unless there had been suffi- 
cient water for them. It is also proved beyond a doubt, that, at this 
time, the Sutlaj*#° flowed between Uboh-har and Ajtiddhan, about sixteen 
miles from the former, and nearly double that distance from the latter 
place; while we know, from subsequent events, that the Bíáh still 
flowed in its old bed. 

Nearly five years after the events above related, in Muharram, 808 
H. (July, 1405 A. D.), Ikbal Khan, brother of Sarang Khan, chief rival 
of Khizr Khan, in the struggle for power among the feudatories of the 
Tughluk dynasty, marched against Samanah, and afterwards moved 
towards Multan, and arrived at Tal-wandi. From thence he reached 
the banks of the Wahindah or Bahindah, in the direction of the khittah 
of Ajiddhan (i. e the district depending on it), and was encountered 


in that direction. Indeed, Abú 1-Fazl says that the Lahor stibah extended on the 
south to the frontier of Bikanir. 

On the other hand, he describes the sibah of Ajmir as extending to the sarkdrs 
of Multén and Debál-púr of the Multan şúbah; and one of the sarkdrs of Ajmir 
was that of Bikánír, consisting of eleven mahalls or districts, of which Jasal-mir, 
Bikam-pur, Birsil-pir, Pagal, Bikánír, and others, adjoined the Debál-púr and Multan 
sarkdrs in the other direction; consequently, every portion is filled up, and the so- 
called “ neutral ground ” is ag unsubstantial and illusive as the mirage which prevails 
on the borders of these sédahs. The error appears to have occurred through not 
knowing that both sarkdrs of Debal-pir and Multan extended eastwards to the 
ancient bed of the Hakra or Wahindah, and, farther north-east-wards, to the banks 
if the Sutlaj as it flowed in its old channel. As to its being so little known in the 
time of Akbar Bádsháh see ante note 236, page 273. 

240 This, its last deserted, independent channel, is now known as “ the great 
dandah.’ The author of the Survey I have been quoting in this paper, says, that, 
“ The people of this part apply the term dandah or dandá to the south or left bank of 
the Sutlaj. See the notice of that river farther on, but, I may observe that dandah 
—tNsis differently written from Wahindah— toida —or Bahindah—%#44J—referred 
to in the text above, and must not be confused the one for the other. 
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by Khizr Khan at the head of a considerable force, defeated, and put to 
flight; and, in the pursuit, Ikbal Khán was slain. 

This was in the height of the hot season, it must be remembered, 
and that these two armies were operating against each other in the 
midst of what could not then have been a sandy, waterless desert, 
although much must have been uncultivated waste. 

In the time of Sultán Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mubarak Shah, son of the 
Rayat-i-’ Alá, Khizr Kchan,?#! who succeeded his father in 824 H. (1421 
A. D.), Jasrath, the Khokhar, Shaikha’s son,*#* rebelled. Among some 


241 This was the title assumed by the Sayyid-zidah, Khizr Khan, who never 
took that of Sultán, as he acknowledged the supremacy of the Amir Timtr, and 
after him, that of his son and successor, Sultan Shih Rukh, Bahadur Khan. 

242 In every translation of these events, Shaikhá, the father, has been mistaken 
for Jasrath, his son (just as we have in Elliot, for example, Vol. IV, page 54—“ re- 
bellion of Jasrath Shaikhd Khokhar”), precisely in the same way that Kasim, the 
father of the conqueror of Sind, has been mistaken for his son, Muhammad, merely 
because the translators did not understand the proper use of the Persian izáfat, and 
that an igdfat, expressed or understood, was required between the names of Jasrath 
and Shaikhaé, and between Muhammad and Kasim, thus—Jasrath-i-Shaikha, and 
Muhammad-i-Kaésim—after the idiom of the Persian, instead of writing Muhammad 
bin Kasim, or Muhammad ibn Kasim, according to the ’ Arabic usage. 

Scores of errors on this account occur in translations of the kind referred to, 
through want of knowledge of the use of the izdfat of the Persian grammar; for, 
considering the two names thus following each other like the Christian name and 
surname of Europeans, such, for example, as James Thomas, or Thomas James, and 
the like, the translators generally manage to drop the first and retain the second, 
as in the case of Muhammad, whose father, Kasim, was in his grave long before his 
son set out for the conquest of Sind; and in the events above related, we have 
Shaikh4, who had been dead for some years, doing what his son, Jasrath performed. 

In the same manner, we have Muhammad-i-Sabuk-Tigin, written exactly in the 
same way in Persian MOS., but, as most writers appear to have been aware that 
Sabuk-Tigin was the father of Mahmúd, the translators have seldom failed to add 
‘gon of,” after Mahméd’s name when it did not occur (except in the form of an izdfat, 
expressed or understood), in the original. 

Such errors cannot be too much guarded against, when we find such scholars 
as Elliot, who must have known all this, falling into the same error, even after 
writing the names Muhammad bin Kasim in his extracts from ’Arab authors; yet, 
when he comes to Persian and other non-’Arab writers, forgetting what he had 
written before, he constantly writes the two names as that of ove person, and some- 
times leaves out the first, the actual performer of the action, altogether, and makes 
the defunct father perform what his son had effected. It may not be amiss to give 
an example here. Elliot, Vol. 1, page 432, has: ‘‘ Muhammad Kasim, as he is uni- 
versally styled by the Persians, ‘but by Biladuri [the Baldzari was an ’Arab author], 
« Muhammad bin Kasim,’ and by Abú-l Fida [another ’Arab or of ’Arab descent 
who wrote in ’Arabic], “ Muhammad bin Al-Kasim ;” but, at page 397, he actually 
writes the word “Md. Kasim,” as one would write “ Rd. Smith” for Richard 
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of his acts was the plundering of some of the parganahs around Lihor 
(the Buda’unt, and Firishtah—who copies the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Sháh-í 
and other writers almost word for word—say, that he destroyed Lahor, 
which Sultán Ghiyds-ud-Din, Balban, is said to have rebuilt, after its 
destruction by the Mughals in the preceding reign), after which he 
crossed the Bith, and from it passed the Sutlaz,?# and plundered the 
tal-wandi of Rwe Kamal (Kamal-ud-Din, previously mentioned), the 
Main, or Mahin, as it is also written. After this he moved towards 
Lúdhíánah, and, after that, re-passed the Sutlaz and invested Jélandhar. 
Sultan Mahmud Shah had to move against the Khokhars in person; and 
in that same year he reached Lidhidnah, although it was the height of 
the rainy season. The Sutlaz was, however, so much swollen, and all 
the boats in Jasrath’s hands, that the Sultan was unable to cross; and 
Jasrath, with his forces, was posted on the opposite bank. Matters went 
on in this wise for about forty days; and when the waters began to 


Smith! At page 488 he quotes Elphinstone thus, showing Elphinstone’s terrible 
mistake at the same time. He says: “ Elphinstone observes that, ‘ Kdsim’s conquests 
were made over to his successor, ”? etc., etc, and here again we have the dead 
father making conquests in Sind! 

Lieut.-Colonel H. S. Jarrett, in his translation of “‘A’s Suytitis History of the 
Caliphs,” page 229, note **, after writing, that “ Mukammad-b-ul-Kasim commanded 
the army in Sind,” immediately under refers to Elphinstone’s India, “ where will 
be found a sketch of Kasim’s conquests ”—-the dead father for the son again. 

I could mention scores of other instances in Elliot’s ‘“‘ Historians,” and in the 
writings of many others. The famous blunder of turning Tajziks, Turk slaves, Jats, 
Sayyids, and others, into ‘‘ParnHdn Dynastius,”’ and their money into ‘ PatuAn 
Corns,” arose entirely through reading the names of the ancestors of the Shansabani 
Tájzík Sulténgs who ruled in Ghir, namely, Muhammad-i-Stri, or Muhammad bin 
Sdri—for the names appear in both ways on the same page—as that of one man, 
thus: “Muhammad Búri” On this, those who knew no better, at once jamped to 
the conclusion (since there was a Patan or Afghan Sultan of Dihli some centuries 
after, styled Sher Shah, Sor or Soraey, who belonged to the Soré subdivision of the 
Lodi tribe, but whose progenitor Sor or Soraey was not born at the period that 
Muhammad, the Shansabani Tájzík, and his father, Suri, flourished), that this 
“ Muhammad Siri”? must be one and the same person, and at once turned all the 
Tajzik rulers of Ghir into Afghans likewise. See ‘“'Tabakaét-i-Nasiri,’ Appendix B, 
page VII, and a note farther on. 

The Ohach Ndmah contains scores of instances to prove the izdfat. All the 
headings have Ré’e Dahir, bin Chach, but when we come to the text we find Dahir-i- 
Ohach ; and Dharsiyah bin Chach in the headings, and Dharsiyah-i-Chach in the text. 
This occurs not only with respect to Ghach and hig sons, but the names of others 
are written in a similar manner, just as Muhammad bin Kasim and Muhammad-i- 
K asim. 

243 This is the way in which the name of the river is written in the Tabakat-i- 
Akbari, and in other works of that period, 

J J 
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subside, the Sultán moved from Lúdhíánah to Kábul-púr, along the 
river’s bank, followed by Jasrațh, the Khokhar, on the opposite side. 
On the 11th of ShawwéAl, the tenth month, the Sultan managed to pass 
the Sutlaz, on which Jasrath retired to Jaiandhar, and was finally pur- 
sued to the Chin-Ab. The citadel and town of Lahor was then in ruins, 
but the Sultán had them repaired. This was in 825 H. (1422 A. D.). 

At the time of these operations the usual ferry over the river Biah 
was at the mauza’ of Loh-Wal (ty %/) or Lohi-waél (Jh cet ) a 
dependency of Haibat-ptir Pati or Pati Haibat-pur,?# but the Sutlaj 
flowed a considerable distance—some eight miles or more—farther 
south-east. 

In this same reign, the fort of Multan, which had become greatly 
dilapidated through the attacks of the Mughals, was rebuilt from its 
foundations by Malik Mahmud, the feudatory of the district, son of the 
*Imad-ul-Mulk, Malik Rajab. 

We notice from the foregoing, that Debal-ptr was a place of great 
importance for some centuries. Up to the time of Malik, afterwards 
Sultan, Bahlal, the Lodí, the first Afghan or Patén who sat on the throne 
of Dihli, we hear of his holding the fiefs of Debal-pir, Sunam, and the 
Firtzah Hisar. The first named place would have been useless to him 
without water; and there is no doubt whatever that the Bidh, in his 
time, washed the walls of Debal-ptir. It is certain, likewise, that it 
still did so up to the latter part of Akbar Badshah’s reign (and down to 
recent times, as I shall presently show), and, in which reign, Debal-ptr 
still continued to be the chief place of that sarkar or division of the 
Multan súbah, and Uboh-har was its frontier town on the east. 


244 This place is a little less than fifteen miles nearly due north from Dharam- 
Kot; fifteen miles and a half west of Nikaidar (the “ Nukodur” of the maps, but 
named after the Mughal míng or hazdrah which once held it, called the Nikidari 
hazdrah), and six miles south of Haibat-par of which Loh or Loht Wal was a de- 
pendency. It is also just fifteen miles east of the Patan, Ghat, or Ferry of Hari ke, 
as the river ran in 1860. There happens to be a place about two miles west of Hari 
ke Patan of the present day, called %}J—Buh, or J33 9!—Bu-pir, which appears in 
the maps as “Booh.” During the operations against Jasrath, the Khokhar, there 
was a ferry at this place, which lies close to the old right or west bank of the Biah, 
but it was a ferry of the Bidh only ; for the Sutlaj and Bíáh had not then united even 
temporarily. This Bah or Bú-púr lies about fourteen miles west of the place where 
the janction of the two rivers took place in the last century, when they lost their 
respective names altogether, and the united streams became the Hariari, Machhi- 
wah, or Nil, and, farther south, was known as the Ghalli Ghaérah, or Gharah. 

As the first letter of 433, when written rather long, may, without a point, be 
mistaken for J as in $% and cst, some have supposed that ža referred to %93, and 
that the junction took place at this last named point, but such was not the case, 
See further on. 
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When Pir Muhemmad-i-Jahan-otr, that is, Pir Muhammad, son of 
Mirza Jahan-gir, son of Amir Timtr, attacked the reinforcements from 
Multan sent to the relief of Uchchh which be was investing, he fell upon 
them at Tamtamah ( e45) or Tantanah ( 4&0) on the banks of 
the Biah. Many perished by the sword, and many threw themselves 
into the Biah, and were drowned, and but a remnant of the force sent 
from Multan under Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, succceded in reaching that 
place again. 

I have compared three or four good copics of the Zafar Namah 
respecting Amir Timúr’s march from Bannu across the Indus to Multan 
and Dihli, which lay through some of the very parts in which these vast 
changes in the courses of the rivers occurred, and the following is the 
result, omitting the operations by the way. 

Leaving the banks of the Sind, so called in the Zafar Namah, and 
having crossed it at the same place where the Sultán, Jalal-ud-Din, 
Mang-barni, plunged in, Amir Timur marched to the river which, in 
that history, is called the Jamad—the Bihat or Jhilam, which Sowed 
towards Uchchh. Proceeding downwards along its banks, he reached 
the banks of the Chin-4b, Chandra Bhaga, or Chin-ao, as it is also 
called, at, or near a fort, opposite to which the Jamad and Chin-do met,?*° 
and was astonished at beholding the waves, eddies, and whirlpools 
caused by the meeting of these two great rivers, or, as they are called in 
the history, seas. A bridge of boats had to be constructed; and, having 
passed over,*# he marched downwards, and encamped on the river [the 


245 See a note farther on. 
246 The Malfúzát says, that he halted that day and the next to enable the 


troops, materials, and baggage to cross. 
In following Amir Timtr’s movements, the former channels of the rivers should 


be remembered; not traced according to their present courses. See the general 
map. 

From whence these boats were obtained is not said, but, as Shihab-ud-Din, 
Mubarak Shah; the Tammimi, Hakim of the “jaztrah,” or do-abah or bet, or terri- 


i e Å Linn ° e age as i 
tory between two rivers—for the meaning of jazérah is not an island only after 


his night attack upon the Mughals, who had appeared before Bharah, his capital (also 
written Bharah, the “Bherah” of the maps) and his defeat, endeavoured to escape 


from thence by dropping down the Jamad, Bihat, or Jihlam towards Uchehh, with a 


fleet of two hundred boats or vessels, which he had collected, and most of which 
were captured before he had gone very far, it is probable that these captured boats, 
or a portion of them, furnished the means for constructing this bridge. By the time 
Shih4b-ud-Din, Mubárak Shah, with the remainder, reached the vicinity of Multan, 


the Mughals were ready to receive him on both banks to prevent his passing down. 


He first threw his wife and children overboard, and then took to the water himself, 
most of his followers who could do so following his example, and escaped to the 
Every boat was captured or sunk, the fugitives were pur- 


Jangals along the banks. 
sued into the jangals, and many were killed. 
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Rawi] opposite Tulami [7. e., Tulanbah], facing that town. He passed 
over with his forces, no bridge being mentioned, and pitched his camp 
in the plain near the fort of Tulami.” 

From Amir Tímúr’s own Tuzúk it also appears, that he crossed the 
united Bihat or Jihlam, which he calls the Jamad, and the Chin-do or 
Chin-db. He says: “There was a fort there, which was erected near 
the bank of these rivers [the point where the confluence then took place], 
and there I encamped, and amused myself in watching the force of the 
current, and the dashing and surging of the waters, where these two 
great rivers meet.’ Having crossed the river, he moved downwards 
towards Tulanbah, crossed the Rawi, and moved nearer to that place, 
which, it is stated, “ is thirty-five kwroh from Multan.” It must be 
remembered, that, at this time, his grandson, the Mirza, Pir Muhammad, 
was in possession of Multan. The Amir then crossed what he calls 
“the Tulambi river,’ by which he refers, of course, to the Rawi, and 
which, as I have before stated, then flowed more to the north of Tulanbah 
than at present. He subsequently moved towards the Bidh as stated 
below. 


The historian says, that no Badshah had ever before bridged the united rivers 
Jamad and Chin-ao; for, that, although Taramshirin Khan had crossed the Chin-do, 
he did not succeed in throwing a bridge across it. This is the ’Ala-ud-Din, Taram- 
shirin Khan mention by Ibn Battitah, who was then ruler of Bukhara. He was the 
son of Dowa Khan, and brother of Kutligh Khwaéjah, of the family of the Chingiz or 
Great Khan, who then ruled over Maéward-un-Nahr. Taramshirin Khan invaded 
India in 729 H. (1328-29 A. D.), having entered it through the territory dependant 
on Multién; carried his arms to within sight of Dihli, the ruler thereof, at that time 
being absent in the Dakhan; passed through Guzerdt and Sind; and finally re- 
crossed the Indus near Multan. What tbese parts suffered from this raid may be 
imagined. 

The Malfuzat-i-Timtri says, that he, Taramshirin Khan, used his utmost en- 
deavonrs to construct a bridge of boats, but without success, and had to cross his 
army by means of boats. This was what the people of that part told Amir Timitr. 

The often-quoted “ Ferishta”’ says (in the original) that Amir Timir ‘ keeping 
along the banks of the river reached a place where the river of Jalandar [sic. he 
did not copy his anthorities correctly here] and the Bidh join, and there there 
were two strong fortresses called Talmant ( io ). He passed the river by a bridge 
of boats, and encamped in the Talmant plain [sará]. After having destroyed 
Talmani, he arrived at the mauza’ of Shih Nawaz on the bank of the Btiah.’’ Here 
it will be seen what a precious jumble he hag made of matters. Again, in the extract 
from the Tarikh-i-Mubdrak Shih-{, by the Editor of Elliot’s “Historians” after he 
had written “Tulamba” and “Talam{,”’ a score of times, we have the following: 
“ Intelligence came that Amir Timur, King of Khurásán, had attacked Talina, and was 
staying at Multan.” To this “Talina” ig a note, saying, “This name is also given 
in the Tabakat-i Akbari, and in Badáúní.” It never strikes him that “ Tulanba” 
ig the place, or that he had previously referred to it. 
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Amir Timtr having gained possession of Tulanbah, together with 
its hisar or fortress,**?7 moved from thence, and the next day encamped 
near a great chél, kol-i-áb, or lake, near the banks of the Biáh, and near 
the mauza’ of Shah Nawaz, on or close to which cál, the Khokhar chief, 
Nusrat [brother of Shaikha, previously mentioned] had fortified himself. 

This chél or lake, so styled, appears to have been what is called in 
the Panj-4b and Sind, a dhand. There is one still thereabouts, close to 
the old bed of the Biah, about thirty miles south-east of Multan, but, at 
the period of Amir Timtr’s invasion, it appears to have extended much 
farther towards the north-east than at present, and was of great extent 
and considerable depth.2!8 Amir Timur was in these parts just at the 
beginning of the year 801 H. (The year began 12th September, 1398 
A. D.); for he crossed the Chin-ab on the 2nd of October of that year 
(1398 A. D.). All the rivers of this part are at their full in August in 
the present day ; and the above shows what changes have taken place. 
One would scarcely attempt to bridge the united Jihlam and Chin-ab 


247 The town and fortress was surrendered on the Ist of Safar, 801 H., without 
any opposition whatever. There was, in fact, no one able to oppose him. 

Cunningham, in his “ Ancient Geography of India,” says (p. 224), that Tulamba 
must have had a remarkably strong fortress, ‘as Timur left it untouched, because 
its siege would have delayed his progress,” and Briggs’s ‘Ferishta’ is quoted. On 
the next page he says, “The old town was plundered and burnt by Timur, and its 
inhabitants massacred, but the fortress escaped his fury, partly owing to its own 
strength and partly to the invader’s impatience,” ete., etc. 

The Malfizdt-i-Timari says, that the chief people of Tulanbah presented them- 
selves in the Amir’s camp before he reached that town, and that the sum of two 
lakhs of rúpís had been fixed as an indemnity for sparing the place; and Sayyids 
and ’Ulama were exempted from payment. There was no opposition whatever. 
Provisions being exceedingly scarce, Amir Timdr wished the people to pay the 
ransom in corn instead of money, but they refused to do so; and a large body of 
fresh troops having arrived in the mean time, but, unaware that terms had been 
concluded, and being distressed for want of food, entered the plaice and began to help 
themselves. As goon as intimation was brought to Tímúr of these doings, he says: 
“I gave orders to the Tawdchis and Saz zdwals to expel those troops from the town, 
and commanded that whatever corn they had pon or property seized, should 
be taken as an equivalent for so much of the ransom.” I think most troops would 
have acted in just the same manner. No people were massacred, nor was the place 
burnt, but some of the refractory inhabitants of the parts around, who, after first 
submitting of their own accord to his grandson, Pír Muhammad the previous year, 

on his march to Multán, and had acted in a rebellious manner after, and massacred 
some of his men, were punished. A detachment was sent against them, and they 
were harried, the men killed, and their families and cattle were brought in, and were 
distributed among the soldiery. Most European generals and their troops would 
have acted in much the same fashion and punished the “rebels,” I expect, in the 
fourteenth century, as well as in the nineteenth, 

243 See note 192, page 244. 
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near the point of junction in September even now, or attempt to cross 
the Rawi with a large army at such a season by fording in that month. 
The rainy season, too (and now there is no rainy season hereabouts : 
the monsoon does not extend its influence so far west; and what may 
have been the climatic changes since Alexander’s time ?), just preceding 
Tímúr’s arrival, had been very severe; and it was through its severity 
that the forces of his grandson, Pir Muhammad, then in possession of 
Multan, had lost so many horses, that, when he presented himself in his 
grandfather’s camp at Jinjan on the banks of the Bíáh, his men were 
mostly mounted on bullocks, aud the rest on foot. 

Round about this chál, dhand, or lake were bogs and swamps; and 
these rendered the stronghold of the Khokhar chief very difficult to 
approach. The mauza’ of Shah Nawaz is described, at that period, as a 
very large village, but I fail to find any traces of it now, but the chal, 
dhand, or lake, as previously observed, still exists or what remains of it, 
in the old bed of the Biah, six miles and a half north-north-east of 
Tibbah, in Lat. 30° 3’ N. and Long. 71° 45’ E. Up to this point it will 
be observed, Amir Timt kept along or near the right or north bank of 
the Biah.25° Some of his nobles and their men had crossed the Bidh in 


249 It was still known, apparently, in the last century, when the Sayyid, Ghul4m 
Muhammad, who proceeded from Hindistén to Kabul on two or three occasions, 
with despatches from Governor Hastings, to Timtr Shah, Badshah of Kabul, reached 
that part. The Sayyid crossed over on one occasion from Uboh-har to Bahawal-pir, 
and thence to Multan. Setting out from that city to proceed to the Derah of ’Ism4’fl 
Khan, he says: “ My first stage from Multan was five kwroh in the direction of N. W. 
to Khan Chal ; the second stage was ten kwroh in the same direction to the Dih-i-Shah 
Nawdz, on the banks of the Biéh; the third stage was ten kuroh N. to Shah-ptr; and 
the fourth another ten kuroh N. W. to Tulanbah.” This journey was undertaken in 
H. 1201, which commenced on the 13th of November, 1796, only a few months pre- 
vious to the time the Sutlaj is said to have “ suddenly changed its course.” Neither 
Khan Chal, the Dih of Shah Nawaz, nor Shah-ptr are now to be found. When the 
Sutlaj changed its course, the Bith also deserted its old bed, and both rivers uniting, 
lost their respective names, and became the Haridri and Nili, upwards, and Gharah 
lower down, as previously mentioned. 

250 During the revolt of the Mirzé’s in Akbar Badghah’s reign, in the year 980 

H. (1572-73 A. D.), news was received at Lahor, that Ibrahim Husain Mírzá, accom- 
panied by his youngest brother, Mas’td Mírzá, having been defeated at Nág-awr (vul. 
Nagore) by the Badshah, was making his way across to the Panj-Ab territory ; that 
he had crossed the Sutlaj, and was advancing towards Debál-púr, and plundering 
the country. The Khan-i-Jahén, Husain Kulf Beg, the Turk-mdn, the feudatory of 
the Şúbah of Lahor, with the forces of his province, at once moved against him, and 
came suddenly upon his camp—lie had only abont 400 followers along with him—in 
sight of Tulanbah, just as Ibrahim Husain Mirz4 was returning from hunting ( Bloch- 
mann, in his printed text of the Akbar Námah, in which names, of places are often 


incorrect, has “DPaltah” ( ails ) instead of Twlanbah ( kai ) A fight ensued, in 
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pursuit of the Khokhar chief; and the Amir followed, with the rest of 
the army, to the river’s banks, opposite to a place called oe e—Jinjin 
[or wle**+—Khanjdn and os*—Khanjan, in two other copies of the 
MS. forty kuroh#*! distant from Multan, where the whole of the forces 
had congregated. He directed that they should commence crossing the 
same day. This was the 13th of the month Safar. On the 15th (26th 
October, 1898), Amir Timiur crossed the Biih, and his camp was pitched 


which his followers Were overcome and dispersed, and his brother, Masúd Mirza, 
was captured. Ibrahim Husain Mirza now sought to re-pass the river Bíáh, as he 
feared an attack from Muitán, Husain Kuli Beg having intimated to Sa’id Khan, the 
feudatory of Multan, that the Mirza had entered his province. As the Mirza had 
only a few followers with him, and night had set in, and no boat was procurable, he 
rested on the river’s bank until day should appear. A party of fishermen, styled 
jhils, and some Balichis dwelling in that part of the Multan province, fell upon the 
fugitives in the night, and dangerously wounded the Mirza in the throat with an 
arrow, a volley of which they had discharged among the party. He was captured, 
and taken away to Multan to Said Khan. 

The Tabakdt-i-Akbari states, that he halted for the night ‘‘in order to cross 
the Gharah, which is the name of the river formed by the junction of the Sutlaj with 
the Biah. 

Another writer relates this affair somewhat differently, and states, that Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza halted on the banks of the Bich and the Sutla7 (that is, where the rivers 
then met again, in the Multan district, after having separated, as subsequently des- 
cribed) ; that he was set upon and wounded by alow class of Multan peasants styled 
jhils, and that he took refuge in the dwelling of a darwesh, Shaikh Zakariya by 
name, who sent information of his whereabouts to Sa’id Khan at Multan. This 
agrees with Abú-l-F'azl. 

Faizi, the Sahrind{, says, that the Mirz& wanted to cross where the Biáh and 
Sutlaj unite and are known as Ab-i-Gharah ; while the Akbar Namah states, that 
Ibrahim Husain Mírzá was crossing the Sutlaj at Ghdrah (see farther on. Ghalla- 
Ghárah was then a mahdll of the Multan sarkdr), where the Bich unites with the 
Sutlaj, when he was taken prisoner by the fishermen and peasantry. 

All this clearly shows that the Bish still flowed in its old bed, but tlhe the 
Sutlaj had re-united with the Bíáh some miles to the south-west of ule chal, or 
dhand, or lake near Shih Nawaz, mentioned in the account of Amir Timtr’s move- 
ments, one hundred and eighty years before. 

251 Not “four kos”’—eight miles—as in Elliot, but forey, as above. The . Zafar 
Namah,” referring to this chál-i-áb, on the banks of which the Kbokhar aliai had 
fortified himself, says, that, “this sheet of water was of a expanse, like nnto 
the mind of the pure in spirit, deep, and as the area, of the inclination of the most 
beneficent, broad.” The Editor of “ Elliot’s Mieto m a of the Zafar 
Námah, contained in that work, turns this part into “ rúđ-khána-ťvazím, and, begins pias 
it “a strong river fortress!” The original is: exes madd] wT and there is not a 
word about any ‘ rid-khdna,” or “ river fortress.” 

P. de la Croix, in his “ History of Timur-Bec,” surrounds this vast lake with a 
wall, behind which “ Nusret Coukeri retired with 2000 men,” and others copy this 


nonsense, 
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near the karyah of Jinjan, where he halted for four days and nights.?* 
“In the mean time,” he says, “in the course of two or three days, the 
whole army, some by means of boats, and some by swimming [their 
horses], effected the passage of that rolling river without a single ac- 
cident.” 

There is no remark made, either by Amir Timtr himself or by the 
historian, as to any difficulty in crossing the Rawi, but here there was 
some difficulty experienced. Further, we find the Biah still flowing 
in its old bed, and that it was a “ rolling river,” and “was not fordable.” 
This fact is conclusive; and I shall presently show, that no Gharah, 
Ghara, or Haridri#®> (miscalled Sutlaj, so low down, by English writers) 
flowed in this neighbourhood at this time, and that such names were 
unknown in these immediate parts, at the period here referred to. 

Leaving Jinjin, Amir Timtr marched one stage to the karyah of 
Oty,~—Sihwal, or Sihwal— Js; and on the 2lst from thence made 
another stage to wlyef—Aswan or Astién, where he remained one day. 
Next day, leaving it, he made another stage to dlp —Jhawál or Uso — 
Jhawal.254 The people of Debál-púr, when the Mirza, Pir Muhammad, 
arrived in those parts, had submitted to him, and had been well treated ; 
but, when they found that, through the mortality among his horses, he 
had been obliged to leave his camp outside, and retire within the walls 
of Multan, they, hke others in the neighbourhood of that place, rose, 
and in combination with the Ghulams of Sultan Firtiz Shab, Musafir, 


252 Tímúr’s “ Malfazat” says, respecting his camp at Janjan : “TI directed that 
the whole army, with the war materials and baggage, should cross the river (Bidh) 
to Janjan, and that my pavilion should be erected on a small pushtah (eminence) 
just outside the place, at the foot of which there was a pleasant garden. When this 
had been done, I crossed the river, after which I ascended the little eminence, and 
from it a verdant plain lay stretched out before me.” 

258 Also written Harihdri. 

254 The names of these places vary a little in different MSS., and in different 
works. Some have Khinjan instead of Jinjén, ‘kh’ and ‘j’ being often changed 
through the displacement of a point over or under, others Sahan, and even Sahak. 
The second name does not vary so much, and is written Sihwal or Sihw4l. The 
third, likewise, does not vary much, being Aswaén in most MSS., and Aswal in one or 
two. The last is written Jhawal, Jhawal, and Jawal. The first reading given in the 
text above is the most trustworthy ; but I fail to trace any of these four places. 

Rennell, in his “Memoir on the map of Hindoostan,” has Jenjian, Schoual, 
Asouan, and Jehaul respectively (from P. de la Croix’s “ History of Timur-Bec),”? 
but, since his map was constructed, vast changes have taken place through the altera- 
tions in the courses of rivers, especially those of the Ráwí and Bíáh; and these 
places happened to lie in the very tracks of these vast changes, which altered the 
whole face of the country, and places which before were in one do-dbah were 
transferred to another, See note 272, page 293, 
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the Kabuli, who had been sent to Debal-ptr as Daroghah, with 1,000 
troops, were all massacred by them. On the approach of Amir Timur 
to the aid of his grandson, they abandoned the place with all their be- 
longings, and went off to the Aisdr of Bhatnir. 

When Amir Timtr reached Jhawál or Jhawal he gave orders for 
the main body of his forces to move by way of Debal-pur, in order that, 
in the vicinity of Dibli, at the mauza’ of Samdnah, he would re-join it. 
Then, taking a body of 10,000 cavalry along with him, he turned off 
towards Ajtiddhan ; and making a forced march, and going on all night, 
on the morning of the 24th, at suurise, reached that place. Many of 
the principal people of this town had also gone off to Bhatnir, and none 
remained but a few Sayyids and ’Ulama, who came forth to receive him. 
They were well treated, and a Daroghah was left with them that they 
might not be molested by any other troops passing that way. On the 
morning of the 25th, after offering up prayers and paying his devotions 
within the domed building where is the tomb and shrine of the Shaikh, 
Farid-i-Shakar-Ganj, he set out towards Bhatnir. Passing 493) [Rú- 
dúnah or Rawdtnah |,*°4 and proceeding ten kuroh, he reached Kháliş 


254 In the Malfúzát-i-Tímúrí, in “ Elliots Historians,” it is said [p. 421], that, 
“wassing by Ridanah, I halted at Khalis Kotali;” but, in the extract from the 
Tímúr:Námah in the same work, the same word or rather letters Ky 9), are trans- 
lated: “From thence he started for Bhatnir, and crossing the river, he arrived at 
Khalis-kotali.””, This is improved upon in a note to the word ‘river,’ which is ex- 
ceedingly amusing to read by one who knows the parts in question. See Vol. III, 
p. 488 of the above work. If water is here referred to, which I do not think it is, 
CTE would be the plural of 43)—river. 

Referring to the confluence of the “ Bids and Satlej,” in his “ Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India,” Cunningham, quoting “ Abul Fazl,’ says :—‘‘ For the distance of 
12 kos near Firuzpur the rivers Biâh and Satlej unite, and these again, as they pass 
on, divide into four streams, the Hur, Haré, Dand, and Núrni,” but this turns out 
to be “Gladwin’s translation of the Ayin Akbari.” The A’in-i-Akbari contains 
nothing of this sort. It says (see also Blochmann’s text, page 549): “ For about 
twelve kuroh above Firdz-ptr, the Bíáh and Sutlaj unite, and after that receive 
[that is the two united] the names—Harihar1, Dand, and Nurni, and near Multan 
unite with the other four [rivers of the Panj-ab, before mentioned];” but, in a foot- 
note, Blochmann, who had no local knowledge, divices the word Harihari, which is 
so well known, into Har and Hari, as though two words, which it is not. This 
Gladwin also seems to have done, but there is not a word of “these again, as they 
pass on divide into four streams :” this is all Gladwin’s own if, in his translation. It 
is a great pity that translators when they do not understand a passage, should add 
words of their own, because it misleads: better to merely give a literal translation, 
and say they do not clearly understand it. An example of this pernicious system is 


given in note 255, below. 
Aba-l-Fazl, as it happens, says, that, “between the Biah and the Sutlaj is a 


distance of fifty kuroh.” See also page 296. 
K K 
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Kotlah where he halted. This place is fifty kuroh [one copy says fifty- 
three] from Bhatnir; and three kuroh is a standard farsakh. At the 
fort of Kháliş Kotlah Amir Timur remained until the time of afternoon 
prayer, then pushed on for the remainder of that day and the whole 
night, and halted not until he had crossed the chúl or desert tract in one 
stage. When morning approached, his advanced guard surprised the 


patrol from the side of Bhatnir; and, at breakfast time, Amir Tímúr 
appeared before it. 


The historian says, “the fortress of Bhatnir is a very strong place, 
and one of the most notable of Hindustan, much out of the high road, 
and lying away on the right hand. Round about it is chúl (waste)? ; 


The word as it appears in the different MSS. of the Zafar-Námáh available— 
and I have used five copies—are as in the text above, with the exception of one 
copy which has čs), with a 3 inserted over, showing, that, in copying the MSS., 
a letter had been left out. If we suppose that these letters form two words, and 
that they might form 93) - i - &y, or even that the latter might be &8, with ‘d’ 
instead of ‘w’; still, that water or a river is not referred to,is evident from the fact, 
that, throughout the Zafar-Namah, when the crossing of a river or water is referred 
to, the verb used is YS AS, ‘to cross from one side to another,’ while here we 
have Edd, ‘to pass by, etc. Moreover, when rivers are referred to, they are 
called áb, as ‘Ab-i-Chin-do,’ ‘ Ab-i-Tulanbah,’ etc., and the Bidh is styled ‘db’ and 
‘daryd.’ Further, if the plural form of &3)—rid—‘ river’ was meant, we should 
have los9y—réidahah, not &39599—raiddnah. From this it is quite clear to me, that 
the word in question refers to a place, not to rivers or river beds, although, at the 
present time, some small river channels do intervene between Ajiddhan, on the north 
side. There is the dry bed of a small river which is known as the Dandi (the diminu- 
tive form of Dandah, probably); but, what is here referred to— 94) —is south- 
east of Ajiddhan, and between it and Kháliş Kotlah. This so called Dandi may 
possibly refer to what is left of the channel of the minor of the three branches into 
which the Hariri, or Nili separated, after the Bíáh and Sutlaj, farther north, had 
united, again to separate, but this junction took place after the time of Amir Timitr’s 
invasion; and, moreover, he had passed south-east of Ajuddhan towards Khális 
Kotlah before B99) was passed, not crossed. It is quite certain that the great 
Dandah, or high bank of the last independent channel of the Sutlaj, is not meant in 
the text above; for, instead of being situated between Ajiddhan and Khilis Kotlah, 
and west of the latter place, the great Dandah is fourteen miles east of it, and further 
more, at the period in question, the Sutlaj, in its inclination westwards, had not yet 
made that new channel for itself, and still flowed in that by Uboh-har. 

#55 In the extract given by the Editor from his own translation from the Zafar 
Namah in “ Elliot’s Historians,” we have the following :—“ It is situated far out of 
the road on the right hand, and is surrounded by the desert of Chol.” Here he has 
mistaken the Persian word chti/—a wilderness, uncultivated waste, and unpopulated 
tract, or containing very few inhabitants, but not necessarily a desert—for a proper 
name! The Hditor continues: “For fifty or a hundred kos there is no water.” 
This sentence is misleading and incorrect, and will not be found in any copy of the 
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and the inhabitants of the place obtain water from a kol-i-db or lake, 
which is filled in the rainy season. It was said that no foreign army 
had ever reached it; and, on this account, the rebels who had fled from 
Debal-pur and Ajúddhan, and other places, had assembled there. Such 
a number had reached it, that there was not room for them within ; 
consequently, there were many people, and a vast number of animals 
and loads of property, left outside. This place, and the territory around, 
was held by Rao Dul-chin,?8° who collected revenue from those parts, 
and from all who passed that way, either merchants or travellers; and 
karwans of traders were not safe from his exactions.” Suffice it to say, 
that the place was nearly carried when the defenders called for quarter, 
and next day Rao Dúl-chín came out. After this, however, the people 
again rose, closed the gates, were again attacked; and when Timir’s 
troops had gained the walls, they again sued for quarter, which, was 
once more granted. The fugitives from Debál-púr and Ajiddhan, and 
-other places, having however gained an entrance, in conjunction with 
the Bhatis, again broke out, and closed the gates. This, as might be 
expected, raised the ire of Timur; and the place was stormed and cap- 
tured. Many of the defenders burnt themselves, along with their 
women, and other belongings. Of the Debal-ptr fugitives who had 
been concerned in the massacre of Musafir, the Kabuli, and his force of 
1,000 men, 500 were put to death, and their families made slaves, and 
the remainder spared, but the defences of the fort and town of Bhatnir 
were levelled with the dust.#°? 


Zafar Némah, nor is such a word as kos to be found throughout the whole work. 
re al , 421 and 422 of Elliot’s work. 

BTL. none is written Dúl-chín, and those who copy from the Zafar Namah 
alter it into Khiél-chin, but, in Elliot, it is made “ Khal-chin ” of. l 

257 All these matters are set down against Timtr by history compilers to ANS 
him out a monster, but they leave out what caused ue Wa act with stern severity. 
Here persistent treachery, after being twice forgiven, is shown. I nee whether 
in the present enlightened days Skobeloft and Komaroff, and Dane erin figures 
from the north” or west would have acted differently ? or even if, during the late 
Afghin campaign the Afghán “rebels ” would not have been served much after 
the same fashion, if they had acted in the same manner after once surrendering? It 
would have been very strange if they had not. And yet oae ee sets down what 
he supposes to be « Abul Fazls little knowledge of Bhatia which knowledge is, 
however, very great, as the A’in-i-Akbari shows, ue the Capro Linen caused by 
‘the firebrand of the universe, Timár.” The Chingiz Khan pat more people to 
death after surrendering, at Bukhara and Sar alone, than fell in all the wars in 
which Timir engaged during his whole lifetime ; and yet Suu? TINGE nse with 
these historical facts, sing the praises of the “ au J 27 without knowing even 
how to spell his name correctly, and exclaim against the ruthless tyrant and bar. 


barian, Taimur.’ Such writers would do well to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
i d , a 
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Having disposed of this affair, on the 3rd of the month Rabi’-ul 
Awwal, Amir Tímúr with his force marched fourteen kuroh to a place 
styled the Hauz-i-Ab—The Reservoir of Water—and on the following 
day reached and passed the fort of Firazah [in one copy Firtizkoh—the 
“ Peerozabad ” of the maps, not the Hisar Firtizah | and reached the town 
of Sarasti#3 now Sirsa [“ Sirsuh ” of the maps], on the Ghag-ghar. It 
was deserted by its inhabitants on his approach. Halting a day there, 
his next stage of eighteen kuroh took him to near the fort of Fath-abad 
[the “ Futtehabad” of the maps]. On the 7th, having passed by the 
fort of Rajab-púr [ y93 qs ]#59 he reached the fort of Ahroni, which, 
showing hostility, was sacked and destroyed, and nothing left to mark 
it but some heaps of ruins. He moved again on the 8th, and brought 
up in the open plain near the karyah of Tihwanah [turned into “ Toha- 
nuh” in our maps]. There he came into contact with “a large and 
powerful tribe called Jatin [Jats] who, for a long period of time, had 
acquired sway over that part, plundered on the high roads, and way laid 
karwdéns and massacred their people, especially if Musalmáns.?®0 Some 
of these had taken shelter among the hills [low, rocky hills] and jangals, 
the last consisting chiefly of sugar-canes.*°! A party sent against them 


digest the account of the “Invasion of Islám by the Mughals” in the “ Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri,” and then they would know more about these matters. Those who would 
write history should be strictly just and impartial, and also know something of it 
from the originals, and not from translations only. See Elliot’s “Races of the 
North-West Provinces of India,” Vol. II, pp. 17-19. 

253 Sarasti is the old name of Sirsá: Sursuti, not Sarsuti, is the name of a river, 
the ancient Saraswati, described farther on. 

R59 This place is called “ Rajabpúr,” in the extract from the “ Malfazat,” in 
Elliot’s work; and a few pages farther on, in his extract from the “ Zafar Namah,”’ 
it is “ Rajabnir.” There is very little doubt that the place called “ Ryepoor” in 
the maps, eleven miles and a half to the north-east of Fath-abad, is the place referred 
to, and which lies on the route from Fath-4b4d to Ahroni, the “ Arnauneo” of the 
maps. 

260 See Ibn Batitah, page 263. 

261 This tract appears to have been notable for the cultivation of sugarcane 
from early times. Sultán Mas’td, son of Mahmúd of Ghaznin, having entered Hind 
for the purpose of crushing the rebellion of his governor of the province east of the 
Indus, Ahmad-i-Nial-Tigin, in 426 H. (1034-35 A. D.), marched against the fortress 
of Sarasti [now Sirsá], said to have been, at that time, one of the most celebrated 
strongholds of Hind. It had been invested by his father, Sultan Mahmúd, but he 
did not succeed in taking it. After having been before it some days, the raler_of 
that part and stronghold, finding he could not cope with the Musalmán forces, 
despatched an agent to Sultán Mas’úd, offering to pay down a very large sum, and to 
afterwards pay a certain yearly amount as tribute. These offers were accepted, and 
hostilities were suspended. This Rajah, however, in order to raise the sum to be 
paid at once, seized on a number of Musalmán merchants and traders, who happened 
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slew about 200, and returned with a number of captives, and many head 
of cattle. On the 9th of the month, Amir Timur started from Tihwánah, 
and the familics and followers, heavy materials, and booty, were sent off 
towards Samanah under the Amir, Suliman Shah; and he, having that 
same day, passed the Kala’ of Mung [Mang Ala—turned into “ Moonuk” 
in our maps] halted. Amir Timur, in the mean time, made a forced 
march in order to beat up the quarters of those Jats who had concealed 
themselves in the jangals in the neighbourhood of Tihwanah. Some 
2,000 of them were put to the sword the same day, and many captives, 
and much cattle, were taken. In the part entered there was a village 


to be in the place when the investment commenced, and were unable to get away, 
and sought to extort this money from them. The merchants managed to acquaint 
Sultán Mas’ dd with their helpless state and the Rajah’s tyranny; and also informed 
him of the weakness of the Hindus and their inability to oppose him, and stating, 
that, if he remained before the place for five or six days more, the enemy would 
have to come out and surrender at discretion. The Sultan was not inclined to wait ; 
and when he became acquainted with the Rajah’s tyranny, he resolved to attack the 
fortress at once. The country round was remarkable for the extensive growth of 
sugar-cane; so “he directed that they should fill the ditch with sugar-cane,” and assault 
the place. This was done, and the stronghold of Sarasti was stormed and captured. 

The drowning of Ahmad-i-Nidl-Tigin—not “ Binal-Tagin,” as some have written 
the name—near Manstriyah on the Mihran of Sind, has been already recorded. See 
note 105, on Bahman-no, page 196. 

In the following year Sultán Mas’id captured Hanst, after which he moved 
against the fort of Soni-pat, belonging to Deobal or Debál of Haridinah, as he is 
called. Several other strongholds are said to have fallen into the hands of the 
Sultén during this expedition, which had never been assailed by the Musalmáns 
before. His father had despatched an army against one of these, the name of which 


is written Narsi—uey? in three MSS. and ese —Tarsi in one—but was stopped on 
hearing of that Sultdn’s decease. Sultan Mas’id attacked and captured it. He sub- 
sequently, just before his return towards Ghaznin, compelled the ruler of another 
part, whose name was Rám, to submit to his supremacy. 

Ibn Asír, the Shami, has a wonderful account of the capture of this place— 
Narsi—which, he says, is related by “the most trustworthy chroniclers.” Among 
other wonders, “the city was,” he asserts, “a day’s’’ journey in length”; that it 
took the whole army of 100,000 horse,” a night anda day to sack the ddzdr of the 
’attars and jewellers; that no other part of the city was molested”; and that, “in 
that bázár alone, such a vast amount of gold, silver, and jewels fell into the hands 
of the captors, that it was found impossible to compute it, and therefore the shares 
among the soldiery had to be dealt out by measure ” ! 

It is strange, with his “ trustworthy chroniclers”? not named, that the only two 
chroniclers who were contemporary with Sultán Mas’id, and were in the government 
employ, Abi-l-Fazl-i-Baithaki, who was his biographer, so to say, and the Gardaizi, 
should not mention anything of this wondrous place and its booty ; while Ibn Asir 
should have it at his fingers ends, who wrote more than a century and a half after— 
about thirty years before the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” was finished—and who was never 
in Hind or near it in his life. 
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inhabited by Sayyids, who were well treated, and a Daroghah was left 
to protect them from molestation. On the 10th, Amir Suliman Shah 
who with the families, ete., was in the neighbourhood of Ming, moved 
again nearer towards the city of Samanah, and remained there that 
night. On the llth he again moved and reached the banks of the 
Ghag-ghar; and Amir Timur, who had set out from Tihwanah to punish 
the Jats, joined Amir Suliman Shah on the banks of that river near to 
Samanah.2 Having halted there some days to rest the forces and 
arrange matters, Amir Timur again moved on the 15th, and reached the 
vicinity of the bridge of Kopilah [or Gopilah— 4, 55] over the Ghag-ghar 
as it then flowed. There, the Amirs who had been despatched from 
the grassy plain—the Jal-gah—of Dúrín? at Kabul on particular 
services [which, unfortunately, are not mentioned], who had reduced all 
the places met with on their way, this day effected a junction with the 
rest of the army. The march was resumed on the 16th; the bridge 
crossed ; and, in a verdant plain beyond it, a great camp was pitched. 
The troops despatched from the banks of the Bith by way of Debál-púr, 
here likewise rejoined. On the 17th the whole army moved from the 
camp near the bridge of Kopilah, and marching a distance of five kuroh, 
reached the bridge of Bakrán or Bagrán [ w1,% ] over the river Sursuti. 
On the 19th of the month the army marched from thence and reached 
the karyah of Kaithal, which is distant from Samanah seventeen kuroh, 
which is equal to five standard farsakhks and two mil.” Here the army 
of Amir Timtr was marshalled in order of battle preparatory to advanc- 
ing upon Dihli; and here I shall leave him, after merely giving what 
the historian of his campaign afterwards says, and in his own exact 
words, respecting the different rivers of the territory now known (cor- 
rectly) as “ the territory of the Panj-ab.” 

He says: “The river flowing through the city of Nagar [Sr*-Nagar, 
which he writes with gh—,® ], they call Ab-i-Dandénah, and Ab-i- 
Jamad. Above Multan it unites with the Chin-4o0, and both having 
passed Multan, unite with the Rawah, which passes on the other side of 
that place,*** and approach each other. After that, the Ab-i-Bidh reaches 
them, and all these, near to Uchchh, unite with the Ab-i-Sind, and the 
whole are then known as Ab-i-Sind, which, on the skirt of the territory 
of Tatah [Thathah], unites with the ’wmmdn or ocean.” 

According to the tradition current among the people of this part, 
at the time of my Survey record, Amir Timur is said to have crossed 


262 That river ran under its walls up to the close of the last century. 

263 See my “ Notrs on AFGHANISTAN,” page 689, and compare Elliot here. In 
the latter’s work the Ghag-ghar is always turned into “ Khagar.” 

264 I shall refer to the fact noticed here, farther on. 
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the Chin-ab, that is the Bihat or Jihlam?®> and the Chin-áb united, two 
kuroh south of the Kasbah of Neko-kari, now shortened to Ko- kart, near 
where the hamlet known as Jaso ke stood, but which has now disap- 
peared. The ferry over it, which appears now to have been abandoned, 
was known as the Jaso ke Patan; and there was another at Neko-kaéri 
above, likewise, called the Neko-kari or Ko-kdri Patan, the routes from 
which ferries led by Shor Kot to Tulanbah. The crossing place was, 
certainly, not far off, but it was nearer four kuroh than two south of 
Neko-kart. 

Thus we find from the foregoing, that, at the time of Amir Timitr’s 
invasion of Hind, the Jihlam and Chin-db united not far from Shor, or 
Shor-Kot, which is an ancient site, and was inhabited by Langah Jats. 
It was, in the time of Akbar Badshah, a considerable town, the chief 
place of the mahdil of that name, and where the Daroghah was located. 
It had been in ancient times a large and important walled-town, but it 
has been in a state of desolation for a long period of time. When I last 
saw it in 1850, the mound on which the old place stood, was covered 
with extensive ruins, and surrounded with the remains of a wall of burnt 
bricks; and it was of sufficient elevation to be prominently seen for 
several miles round about. I believe it to be the site of the very fortress 
near, or in the fork between the confluence of the two rivers, more 
particularly since there is no trace of any other old fortress in the 
neighbourhood near where the confluence of the two rivers anciently 
took place. Shor, I may mention, means ‘noise,’ ‘tumult,’ ‘agitation’ 
or ‘commotion of water,’ etc., but that is a Persian or Tajzik word, and 


we might expect to find it called by a Hindi name.**” I merely mention 
the coincidence. 


265 Both the historian, it must be remembered, and Amir Timur, himself, al- 
ways call the Wihat or Bihat or Jihlam river, the Jamad. 

266 This Kasbah, which appears in our maps as ‘‘ Nee Kokarwh,” and “ Neeko- 
karah,” no two maps being alike, at the time of the Survey referred to above, was 
peopled by Sayyids; and in a grove of trees, a little to the south-east thereof, is the 
grave of the Sayyid, ’Abd-ullah-i-Jahdnian, of the Uchchh family of Bukhárá 
Sayyids, apparently ; and he is held in such veneration that they would not even use 
the dead wood of the trees for fire-wood. The defunct was a man of such great 
neko-kdrt—that is, benevolence and goodness—that the place was named, after him, 
the kasbah of the Neko-kari, but which, through constant use became shortened to 
Ko-kari. 

267 Unless, as is not improbable, the fact of these parts having been under 
Muhammadan rulers, who used the Tajzik language, certainly for four centuries 
before the appearance of Amir Timur in this neighbourhood, if not from the occu- 
pation of Multan by the ?Arabs, seven centuries before his time, was the cause of 
the Hindí name (if it ever had one: the additional “ Kot” is comparatively modern) 
being discontinued, One of the descendants of the ’Arab tribe of Tammim was still 
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bad 


The old bed of the Chin-ab, or rather the most prominent, and 
probably most recent, of its former channels, can still be distinctly 
traced within three miles of Shor-Kot on the east and south to this day. 
At the period in question, and for sometime after, Shor-Kot was in the 
Chin-hath Do-abah,* as shown from the movements of the Mughal 
raiders, who yearly entered these parts up to the year 834 H. (1430-31 
A. D.); but, subsequently, on the Chin-4b inclining farther towards the 
west, like the other three rivers east of it continued to do, it was shut 
out of that do-dbah and transferred to the Rachin-4b Do-abah, in which 
it still continues, and lies some six miles east of the left or east bank of 
the united Chin-ab and Bihat or Jihlam. ‘These two rivers, at the time 
of Amir Tímúr’s invasion, had, for some time, separated from the Rawf 
and Bidh,*®? and flowed on the west side of Multan, while the two latter 
still passed on the east as heretofore. More respecting them, and the 
great flood which devastated the whole northern Panj-4b territory, be- 
tween the Chin-4b and the Sutlaj, anterior to the arrival of Timtr in 
these parts, and the probable changes caused thereby, will be found in 
the account of the rivers farther on. 

Then as to the rivers farther east, let us take into consideration 
that Amir Tímúr’s forces, including followers, could not have been less 
than 80,000 or 100,000 persons, and as many horses; and, that while 
he crossed from Ajiddhan to Bhatnir with 10,000, the more numerous 
portion, with the followers, baggage, and heavy materials of the army, 
crossed direct from Debal-pir to Mune Ala, and all re-assembled on the 
banks of the Ghag-ghar near Samanah. In doing this they must have 
crossed the beds of all the rivers but one tributary to the Hakra or 
Wahindah, including the old channels of the Sutlaj, whether they 
contained water or were dry; and it is strange, that, although Amir 
Timur must also have crossed the channel of the Sutlaj, whether it 


in possession of territory on the Bihat or Jihlam and the Chin-4b when Amir Timár 
crossed the Indus. See note 246, page 279, and a note farther on. 

There is an old saying, that, ‘Shor is notorious for tumults, as Chandani-ot 
is for the quarrelsome proclivities of its inhabitants.” 

Cunningham, in his “ Ancient Geography of India,’ ‘‘identifies’’? Shor Kot as 
‘fone of the towns of the Malli,” and with “the town of Po-lo-fa visited by Hwen 
Thsang ;” and supposes the tradition current in the neighbourhood of its destruction 
by ‘‘some king from the westward about 1300 years ago,” to be the ‘‘ White Huns.” 
We need not go quite so far back, and may leave the “ White Huns” and “Hwen 
Thsang” for what they are worth. 

263 Like the names of towns and villages, this do-abah appears in our maps 
under the incorrect names of “ Jech Doab” and “Jech Dooab,” and, certainly with- 
out the meaning of the word being understood, or how written in the original. See 
note 277, page 296. 

269 See page 291 and note 265, 
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contained water or not, between Ajtiddhan and Khalis Kotlah, the 
Ghag-ghar is the only river mentioned by name between the Bidh and 
Samanah. At the same time, although a chil or waste tract is men- 
tioned between Ichalis Kotlah and Bhatnir, there is no mention of other 
chúls, neither is there the least allusion to any scarcity of water, 
and of which such large bodies of troops and animals must have 
required a considerable quantity. I have estimated the number of 
Amir Timtr’s forces at a low figure, and have reason to suppose that 
they were much more numerous; for it cannot be supposed that he 
would have invaded Hindustan, intent on reaching Dihli, at the head 
of a smaller number. In recent times, say in the last century, it would 
have been a dangerous experiment, if not an impossible matter, to 
take such a numerous army in two bodies by these routes.” While 
there is no mention on the part of the historian that the beds of 
these rivers were passed, or that any rivers had dricd up, or were 
running, at the time—a matter much to be regretted—but as no scarcity 
is mentioned, and the halting places were merely the ordinary ones, 
and not specially chosen, we must conclude that there was water in 
the beds of some of these rivers (including the Hakré), but not suffi- 
ciently deep as to require remark in crossing them. 


Let us now see what the A’in-i-Akbarf says respecting the Ab-i- 
Sind and other rivers, and the Do-dbahs and Súbahs of the Panj-db 
territory and parts adjoining it on the east, after which I will give some 
extracts from the Survey made of these parts about a century since, to 
which I have before alluded. 

“The Subah of Lahor,” he says, “ extends from the Sutlaj [not the 
Gharah or Harihari, but higher up: above the present junction of the Biah 
and Sutlaj] to the Ab-i-Sind, a distance of one hundred and eighty kuroh 
in length, and from Bhimbar to Chaukhandi, #74 a dependency of Sat Garh, 


271 The Sayyid, ’Abd-ullah Sháh, who, with only a small following, when he 
was despatched to Kábul in 1780-81 by Governor Hastings, found the route from 
Bikanir by Phúgal and Moj Garh to U’chchh, sufficiently difficult. He lost a son, 
and a number of his people, between Bikánír and Uchch. The Hon’ble Mountstuart 
Elphinstone also passed by the same halting places on his way to Kabul, but he went 
to Bahawal-ptr from Moj Garh. 

I hope shortly to give the Sayyid, Ghulam Muhammad’s account of his father’ 
mission and his own to Kabul in his own words. See note 249, page 282. 

272 Chaukhandi was a mahdll of the Rachin-ab Do-abah of the Multan sarkár of 
the Multan súbah, and belonged to the Khar’l Jats. It is now an insignificant place, 
and at this time is in the Bari Do-dbah, showing how places have been changed from 
one do-dbah to another, fourteen miles E, N. E. of the town of Hurappah, and about 
a mile from the south or left bank of one of the old channels of the Rawi, three miles 
and a half from the high bank farther south-east. It appears in the maps as 
“ Chowkundee.” Sath Garh, under the name of “Suteurrah,’ and “ Shutgurrah,’’ 

L L 
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eighty-six kuroh in breadth. Six rivers run through it, all coming from 
the Koh-i-Shamali. 1. Sutlaj, the old name of which is Shutlaj [but 
JOŠ in the printed text. See note 205, page 259], the spring-head being 
at Kahlar. Lidhianah, Ru-par, and Machhf Warah are on its banks. 
At the Guzar or ferry of Loh [ š% ]278 it unites with the Bish. 2. Bidh, 
the old name of which is Bipasha [ llu ], rises at Bidh Kunq, near the 
Koh-i-Gala [5]. Sultán-púr is near this great river. [It now lies 
eight miles west of it, and three miles north of Loh or Loh-Wa4l]. 3. 
Raw, the old name of which is Irawati [ E ]. It issues from the 
Koh i-Bhadrál [ Jh%, or pags], and the Dar-ul-Mulk of Láhor is on its 
banks. 4. Chin-áb, the old name is Chandar-Bhágá [ Ee te ]. Two 
rivers rise on the slopes of the Koh-i-Khatwár [in some, Khishtwár], 
one the Chandar, the other the Bhágá, and having united near Khatwár, 
the names become changed to Chandar-Bhaga. It [the united rivers | 
passes by Bahlúl-púr, Sidharah, and Hazérah.*7* 5. Bihat [ “|, the 
old name of which is Bidastaé [ Wwa ]. Its source is a kauz or small 
lake in the parganah of Wir in Kash-mir. It flows through Sri-Nagar, 
and Bhirah#75 is situated on its bank. 6. Sind. This river is said to 
rise between Kash-mir and Kashghar, some say in Khitá. It passes by 
the confines of Suwad [or Suwat], Atak Banaras, and Chau-parah to the 
Balichistan.276 


is about thirty miles north-east of Chankhandi, and between two and three miles 
from the south of left bank of the Rawi, near which Chaukhandi lies, and thirteen 
miles to the eastward of Fath-pir Ghugherah, ‘ Fattehpoor Googaira,”’ of the maps. 
Hereabouts, the valley of the Rawt is some thirty-four miles broad, cut up with 
several channels, showing the great changes the river has made at different periods. 
Khat-pur, the chief place of a mahdil, mentioned in the Mughal raids, and the place, 
where, at one period, the Rawi used to be forded, was the northernmost part of the 
Multan şúábah, and is repeatedly mentioned in history, but that seems to have dis 

appeared. 

Sath Garh is the place to which Mr. M. L. Dames’s (See the “Journal” for 
1881) “mighty Chakar Rind,” a petty Balch chief, retired, when he had to leave 
the Balich country. He did not “found” any “kingdom with its capital Sevi 
(Sibi) and did not “wage war with Human Chughutta, as Humaytin Badshah 
has been styled by him. More respecting Chakar, the Rind, will be found farther 
on. See also my ‘Notzs on AFGHANISTAN,” etc. page 347. 

278 See ante page 278 and note 244. 

274 Or Takht-i-Hazdrah on the west bank of the Chin-éo, 83 miles N. N. W. of 
Jalál-púr, and 34 miles below Raim-Nagar, in the Chin-hath do-dbah of Lahor sibah, 
with a fort of burnt brick, belonging then to the Khokhars. 

215 Also written Bhihrah (@y¢4¢1_) in some copies of the A’in. This is the 
fortress of the Tammimi, Shihab-nd-Din, Mubarak Shah, which Amir Timtr captured, 
but he calls it Bahrah, as does his descendant, Babar, who took possession of it before 
he succeeded in his designs upon Hindústán. See note 246, page 279. 

276 The present age may be called the “ Age of Gazetteers,” but, unfortunately, 
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“The Badshah named the part between the Sutlaj and the Bfah, 
Bist-Jalandhar ; that between the Biah and the Ráwí, the Bari [not 
between the Harihari, Núrní, or Ghérd, and the Rawi, it will be observed. 


This is important, because, even now it is considered to extend from the 
dried up Biáh to the Rawi]; that between the Rawi and Chin-4b, 
Rachin-ao or Rachin-4b; that between the Chin-&b and Bihat, Chin- 


many of them contain much arrant nonsense, old statements re-dished up, and the 
stories of Dow and Briggs renovated. There isa compilation issued from the “ In- 
telligence Branch of the Quarter-Master General’s Department ” in India, called 
the “ Pz’sHin Gazetteer,” which is called Part III of a “ confidential’ Gazetteer of 
Afghanistan, “intended for Political and Military reference.” 

“Péshin” means ‘anterior,’ ‘antique,’ and also ‘the afternoon,’ but the tract of 
country which the compilation in question is intended to give information upon 
chiefiy, is that part of the southern Afghánistán called Pashang (which’ Arab writers 
called Fushanj, according to their system of writing old Tájzík words), through 
which part we are carrying a Railway (a good part of which, from a recent “ Report ” 
has been found useless), and call it in public documents “ Balochistan,” because it is 
in the Afghánistán, 

I will give a specimen of the historical information contained in this “ Antique” 
or “ Afternoon” Gazetteer, suggested by the above statement of Abé-i-Fazl. It 
says:—"‘ The Baluch tribes to the west [the Balichistan is referred to], being the in- 
habitants best known to Nadir Shah, that monarch bestowed their name on the country, 
which properly should be styled Brahitstdn, if supremacy and numbers are of any 
weight.” I venture to say that there is no authority for stating that Nádir Shah 
gave name to the Balichistan, which was known by that name centuries before his 
time. : 

It will be seen from what Abú-l-Fazl states, that it was the well known name of 
their country, ages before Nadir Shih’s time, and also before the Bráhúís were known 
to history. Of course, it is not to be supposed that the above was intended to mis- 
lead, but it is misleading nevertheless. It is the outcome of persons writing on 
subjects respecting which they have no special knowledge, and copying the incorrect 
statements of others, upon which they have to depend. 

The compiler of the “ Péshén’’? Gazetteer, however, is not the only one: there 
is a “ pamphlet ”—written for some political purpose apparently, entitled ‘ Our 
Western Frontier,’ London, 1887—containing much after the same fashion, by Mr. 
C. E. Biddulph, of the Bombay Uncovenanted Service. At page 8 he assures us 
that “the terms Afghanistan and Belooehistan, are arbitrary and fictitious; that 
“they are terms we have adopted from motives of convenience;” that “the region 
called by us Baloochistan (p. 18),” is a “ term invented by us (p. 15);” and that, “ the 
term Afghanistan is one of European invention (p. 16).” 

It is very evident that the writer is unacquainted with Abú-l-Fazl, much less 
with older writers by five or six centuries. When a person sets himself up as a 
teacher of others respecting the geography, history, and ethnography of a country, 
he ought, at least, to know something of its past history. The author of the 
pamphlet in question will find considerable information on this head from the Mu- 
hammadan writers in the Fifth Section of my “ Nores on AFGHÁNISTÁN AND PART 


oF BALUCHISTAN.” 
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hath ;2?7 and that between the Bihat and the Sind, Sind-Sagar.??3 The 
distance from the Sutlaj to the Biah is fifty kuroh; from the Bidh to 
the Rdwi, seventeen; from the Rawi to the Chin-db, thirty; from the 
Chin-4b to the Bibat, twenty; and from the Bihat to the Sind, sixty- 
eight huroh.” 

“The Multan Sdbah,” he says, “ before the territory of Thathah 
[that is middle and lower Sind—Siw-istan or Wicholo, and Thathah or 
Lar, making five Sarhkdrs| was included, extended from Firtiz-pur to 
Síw-istán [that is, their boundaries: not to those partieular places], a 
distance of four hundred and three kuroh, and adjoins the Sarkar of 
Sabrind on the east; Shor ou the north; the Sabah of Ajwir on the 
south ;279 and Kich and Mukran on the west.#°0 

“The Bihat unites with the Chin-ab near the parganah of Shor,*! 
then running for a distance of twenty-seven kuroh, near Zafar-pur,*? 
they unite with the Rawi, and all three become one river. Sixty kuroh 
lower down, near Uchchh, they enter the Sind. For about twelve huroh 
above, to near Firúz-púr, the Biah and Sutlaj unite, and after that lose 
their names, and are styled Haribari [ csla 7,235 Dand [ O35 1,224 and 
Nirni [ (yx J]. Near Multan, having united with the other four 
[rivers], they flow together.#35 Every river that enters the Sind [river] 
acquires the name Sind.” 


#77 Cunningham, in his “ Ancient Geography of India,” page 154, says: “ The 
names of the Dodbs [Do-ábahs?] were invented by Akbar, by combining the names 
of the including rivers. Thus, Chaj is an abbreviation of Chendb and Jhelam; 
Richna of Ravi and Chenab; and Bari of Bids [there is no river so called except by 
Europeans | and Ravi.’ What Akbar Badshih called them may be seen from Abú-l- 
Fazl’s statement above. There is no such do-dbah as “ Ohaj? This is a mere 
mistake for Chin-hath. This name is obtained, as mentioned in the Survey I have 
before alluded to, from ‘ch’ and ‘n; the first two consonants in Chin-4b, and ‘h; 
and ‘t, the two last consonants of Wihat or Bihat (also called the Jhilam)—Chin- 
hat, to which compound word a final ‘h’ is sometimes added, making it Chin-hath, 


, 


as above described. The name Bíst-Jhálandar is obtained in the same manner from 
‘b’ and ‘í’ of Biah, and ‘s’ and ‘t’ of Sutlaj. In Blochmann’s printed text of 
the A’in-i-Akbari, the ‘s’ has been left out. 

273 Abt-l-Fazl gives his master rather more credit here than he is entitled to. 
Sind-Sdgar is as old as the time of Ibn Khurdad-bih and the Mas’tidi. See page 210. 

279 See note 239, page 274. 

230 After Thathah and its dependencies were included therein. See A’in. 

#31 Shor, at present, is some twenty-five miles below the place of junction. See 
page 29], and note 267, and algo a note on this subject farther on. 

232 This place is not now known. The junction must have been a few miles 
lower down than the present place of meeting. 

283 Also written Hariri [ cols, j 

234 Or Dandali as it is sometimes written. See also note 240, page 275. 

235 I have given his words literally here. See note 239, page 274, and note 254, 
page 285, 
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It will be noticed that Abu-l-Fazl mentions, that, after this junc- 
tion of the Biah and Sutlaj, the newly united river is known by these 
three different names above-mentioned, and that they unite for twelve 
kuroh only. He says not one word such as can be construed, by the 
greatest stretch of the imagination, into three rivers, much less four. It 
will also be “observed here that he mentions in rotation where the other 
four rivers, unite, but that he leaves out the name of the place of junc- 
tion of the Harihari, Dand, or Narni (he never uses the name Gharah 
here, it will be remarked) with the others, merely mentioning the fact of 
its uniting with them.#8° It seems strange that he should have omitted 
to name the place of junction in this case, because Multan is a little over 
seventy-one miles, as the crow flies, above Uchchbh. 

“At Thathah,” he continues, ‘the Sind is called Mihran,*37 and all 
six rivers, in one stream [sic in text] pass under [the walls of] Bakhar, 
one portion north, and the other south of the fort. The Sind river every 
few years goes from south to north, and causes great ruin, consequently, 
the dwellings are constructed of sticks and rushes.” 233 

In the record of the Survey, completed about a century since, the 
following account is given of the different rivers noticed by Abú-l-Fazl 
above. It matters little, in regard to the present subject, what course 
this and the other rivers took within the hills, as there changes in their 
courses seldom take place ; therefore, I shall confine myself chiefly to an 
account of them after their entry into the more level tracts. 


THe SINDHU, NAHR-I-SIND, AB-I-Sryp, OR INDUS. 


I need not mention in the present paper what the author of the 
Survey says respecting the upper course of the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or 
Indus, and its source, and shall only notice it here from its junction with 
the river of Kabul just above Atak Banaras. 239 

“One kuroh above that place,” he says, “the Sind unites with the 
River of Kabul, called Landaey Sind, or Little Sind or River, by the 


235 See note 250, page 282. 

287 It is so called, by his own account, much higher up than Thathah; and at 
the period in question, seven, not six rivers, flowed past Bakhar. 

233 See page 217, note 151. 

239 It may not be amiss to mention here what the old Huropean travellers say 
respecting the Indus and the changes in its channel, as well as of the rivers consti- 
tuting the Panj Ab, or Panch Nad. What they mention abont the places on their 
banks will be found farther on. 

Sir T. Herbert, writing in 1626, says: “The River Indus, called by Pliny 
Sandus, and Arrian Sinthus, is now called Sinde. After a course of 3,000 miles from 


